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$500,000 INSURANCE 
WANTED ON TONY, 
FAMED MOVIE HORSE 


Order Cabled to Liloyd’s London; 
Charles A. Rogers, New York, 
Broker in Case 





WHY ANIMAL IS SO VALUABLE 





Picture Will Cost $250,000 to Produce 
And Expects to Earn That 
Amount 
Just when Lloyd's thinks it has gone 
the limit on uniqueness or size of cover 
something else turns up. Of late, it 
generally has something to do with the 

movies. 

The latest cover which has been re- 
quested of London is for $500,000 insur- 
ance on a horse. The broker asked to 
place the insurance is Charles A. Rog- 
ers, Who has an office at 152 West Forty- 
second street. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
how any horse could be worth $500,000, 
Mr. Rogers made the following state- 
ment to this paper: 

Will Be Starred With Tom Mix 


“Tom Mix is a star employed by the 
Fox Film Corporation. He is the owner 
of a horse whose name is Tony, and 
which has been used in pictures made 
by the Fox Film Corporation. That cor- 
poration is about to produce a picture 
in which it intends to feature Tony. 

“In this production $500,000 is in- 
volved in this way: The cost of the 
picture will be approximately $250,000, 
and it is believed it will earn $250,600, 
after paying all expenses. If Tony 
should die by natural causes or through 
some accident resulting in the course 
of making the picture the Fox Film 
Corporation would suffer a loss of $500,- 
000, due to the fact that it would be 
impossible to procure another animal of 
the same type as Tony. Of course, 
there are lots of valuable horses and 
there are plenty of trick horses, but 
Tony is in a class by himself; knows 
the movie ropes, and he cannot be re- 
placed. Furthermore, he is known to 
movie fans from one end of the world 
to the other. 

“So that is the reason why the Fox 
Film Corporation is anxious to get the 
coverage and protect any loss which 
might, be theirs if something happened 
to Tony and the’ picture were spoiled.” 
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Agents who represent a strong, re- 
sponsible, well known institution 
realize that the name and dependa- 
bility of that institution plays an 
important part in selling their service 
to the public. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 























“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


CI ie iin taliban 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 


LAW OF SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND MAKES FOR 
HIGHER SALARIES 


Increasing Responsibilities of Insur- 
ance Company Executives as 
Business Forges Ahead 








NEEDS BEST AMERICAN BRAINS 





High Standards Required of Vice- 
Presidents; Idealism as Well as 
Ability Needed 

So rapid has been the growth of the 
life insurance companies, not only in 
assets and business in force but in the 
personnel that it has been necessary in 
a number of great companies to in- 
crease salaries of executives, this some- 
times being done in order to provide 
a scale adequate enough to retain for 
insurance the services of men of the 
caliber necessary to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities. There are now two com- 
panies which have assets in excess of 
a billion dollars. 

The talent and skill necessary to dt- 
rect the great life insurance corpora- 
tions are difficult for outsiders to com- 
prehend. It is not only essential that 
the right man for the job be at the top, 
but brains equal to the best in America 
are also needed for subordinates. In 
other words, the abilities now demand- 
ed of presidents and vice-presidents of 
life insurance companies has created a 
type of executive which will compare 
favorably with those to be found 
throughout the financial business and 
industrial world of America, a country 
where it is generally recognized that 
executive ability has reached the nth 
point of effectiveness. 

American Business Brains the Best 

This is so generally recognized 
throughout the world that many lead- 
ing continental countries are making de- 
mands on this country for the furnish- 
ing of executives to help repair rav- 
ages of the war and to reconstruct the 
industries of those countries and put 
them on their feet. It is generally 
recognized by financiers and business 
men of America that the life insurance 
executives of this country stand in the 


front rank of American business man- 
agers. 

Financial writers of Wall Street news 
inform The Eastern Underwriter that 
salaries prevailing in life insurance are 
under those in a number of other lines, 
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of much less importance to the life of 
the community. - 

The chief executives of life insurance 
companies are and must be paid ade- 
quate salaries. There are many rea- 
sons why. 

Great Responsibilities 

The responsibilities shouldered by 
the president of an insurance corpora- 
tion are so extensive and so delicate 
that it is difficult to gauge them to 
a nicety. They include the steward- 
ship of vast securities of which it may 


truly be said that they are held in 
trust. When those securities reach or 
exceed the billion mark the extent of 


this responsibility almost baffles imag- 
ination. The custodianship and admin- 
istration of these gigantic sums how- 
ever, are but a detail, although a de- 
cidedly important one, in the executive 
directorship. To direct the underwrit- 
ing affairs of a company of this import- 
ance requires a super-talent not only 
in the acquiesce and veto power but in 


choosing the lieutenants who must 
share the responsibility and direction. 
The mistakes of a clerk may prove 


costly but the mistake in judgment of 
an executive or group of them may 
prove ruinous. Every big corporation 
makes mistakes but these errors m 
judgment necessarily are few in the 
case of a company reaching superlative 
heiehts. Then too, the president of a 
great insurance company is at the head 
of one of the largest clerical and pro- 
ductive forces in America, One life 
company has more than 7,000 employes 
at its home office. Companies have 
had as many as 15,000 agents. The 
keenest business judgment in America 
is needed to pilot such a ship. 

In addition ito ability of the top 
executive rank, coupled with the human 
nature knowledge which permits few 
mistakes in picking men—workers in 
financial. underwriting, production and 
scientific ranks—the president of an in- 
surance company must be a_ person 
whose character and ethics are beyond 
reproach. Anything that besmirches 
his good name besmirches the reputa- 
tion of the company. 

Delicate Position of President 

The president of a great life insur- 
ance company must be prepared to 
sacrifice many money-making oppor- 
tunities which are available to chief 
executives in other lines. The very 
fact that he is the leading trust officer 
in the country removes from his circle 
of investments many chances of adding 
to his income because if he took ad- 
vantage of such investments his pres- 
tige and dignity would suffer; his com- 
pany also sometimes. 

The law of supply and demand is as 
irrevocable in insurance as anywhere 
else. If men can command $50,000 or 
$100,000 a year in insurance it means 
that other interests would pay such 
salaries to the same men: and in this 
matter of remuneration it must be re- 
membered that the proper comparison 
is not between insurance man and in- 
surance man but between persons en- 
gaged in insurance and those in other 
activities. With this in mind investi- 
gation discloses that while the greatest 
of all businesses in this country is in- 
surance the salaries of top executives 
are far below what is paid in many 
other places. There is no $150.000 a 
year salary in insurance, but that is 
what the president of one trust com- 
pany gets, while $250,000 salaries are 
not uncommon for certain presidents 
of automobile manufacturing compan- 
ies. One of the leading lawyers in New 
York City is paid $1,000 a day every 
time he appears in court. Published 
salaries in the movie business are hard 
to believe, but they are largely as rep. 
resented, so far as Fairbanks, Pickfora, 
Chaplin and Hart are concerned. For 
a long time Mary Pickford received a 
check of $15,000 a week. In the cloak 
and suit district $100,000 a year salaries 
are thick as cherries in the early spring, 
while $200,000 salaries are not uncom- 
mon, 

Not One Man Institutions . 

Cost of living is going up. The dol- 

lar a day laborer has been succeeded 


by the $5 or $8 a day laborer. Salaries 
of men high up have increased all the 
way along the line. Men qualified to 
earn from $5,000 to $7,500 fifteen years 
ago are getting from $10,000 to $20,000 
today for the same type of work. Some 
years ago $20,000 was a good salary 
for an important corporation chief. This 


has since been doubled, trebled, quad- 


rupled. 

Great corporations are not one man 
institutions. One man _ directs the 
whole, but business is so highly spe- 
cialized that there must be other execu- 
tives of great ability in charge of divi- 
sions or departments. There is a 
market for their services, and they 
command their price. If the highest 
executive salaries are too low the 
others farther down the ladder cannot 
be increased in proportion to the wortn 
of the services of these under execu- 
tives: therefore, the corporation will 
find difficulty in holding its men. 

There is sometimes an unwritten, but 
never an arbitrary law fixing salaries 
by yard measure, It is impractical to 
say that a top salary shall be $50.000 
a year, $100,000 a year or some other 
fixed sum because the law of competi- 
tion will act to make a new adjustment, 

Size and importance must be reck- 
oned with in estimating adequate re- 
muneration for services. 


TWENTY YEARS OLD 





Columbian National Life Anniversary; 
“Family Dinner” Held in Hotel 
Somerset, Boston 
On September 11, the Columbian Na- 
tional Life of Boston celebrated its 
twentieth birthday. President Childs 
marked the occasion by having the 
junior officers and department heads sit 
down with him and  Vice-Presidents 
Sears and Brown to a “family” dinner 
at the Hotel Somerset. A message of 
goodwill was telegraphed to the gen- 
eral agents in the field from their co- 

workers at the Home Office. 











BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Compan 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) ........cscececececeeeess--$111,000,000 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
OE GOI 6 once ec ensescesivenseeseess 
ictertemelsdesiantaian eee 


Bankers Life Company 


GAIN 


| Des Moines, Iowa 








in America, writing 


95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres 











THE LAST RESORT 


What to Answer Men Who Make An 
Objection to Life Income Policy 

The Equitable Society was asked this 
question by an agent: 

“What can I say when a_ prospect 
objects that after all the instalments 
under a life income policy have been 
paid nothing 1emains?” 

It made this answer: “Appeal to his 
common sense. Contrast an Ordinary 
Life policy taken today payable in cash 
with an equivalent income policy yield- 
ing $100 a month, ages 30 and 25. If 
he should die when his wife reaches the 
age of 30, and if she lives to be 80, she 
will receive a total of $60,000. An 
equivalent policy payable in cash will 
yield less than $22,000, and instead of 
providing an income for fifty years will 
probably be exhausted or lost in seven 
or eight years. All this is explained in 
the ‘Little Lectures’ now appearing in 
the company paper. Keep these lec- 
tures at hand for ready reference. All 
the objections that have been advanced 
against income insurance have been or 
will be dealt with in that series.” 

















Co-operation 


ing for its agents, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


The Guardian 


Home Office - - - 








Two of the features in THE GUARDIAN’S com- 
prehensive plan of service to Agents which aid our rep- 


resentatives to increase their production: 


A TRAINING Course for new Agents. 


The Prospect Bureau, which develops 


real, bona-fide leads for all Agents, old or new. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 


or 


Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 





That Counts 











GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


Life Insurance 


50 Union Square, New York 
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Arnold Bennett Says 

















Arnold Bennett, the novelist, urges 
the advantages of life insurance in the 
“Strand” Magazine. In an article en- 
titled, “How to make the best of it,” 
he says: 

“Savings are a weapon which no one 
can afford to disdain. Without savings 
a man is at the mercy of an illness, an 
accident, a war, a trade collapse, the 
caprice of an employer. And there are 
tens of thousands of individuals—and 
not only young individuals—in London 
and New York today who have nothing 
between themselves and calamity but 
the coins in their pockets and_ the 
wages due to them next Saturday.” He 
adds: “Further, and in addition to sav- 
ing in liquid money, the youth ought to 
insure his life, * * *. As regards him- 
self, the youth has a very considerable 
advantage in insuring. To insure is a 
dodge for compelling himself to save.” 

FRATERNAL MOVIE 

The proposition tc have fraternal in- 
surance presented to the moving picture 
public was discussed at the recent con- 
vention of the National Fraternal Con- 
ference in Canada. “The Guide,” oifi- 
cial organ of the Fraternal Aid Union, 
said: 

“For a long time the subject of life 


insurance service to the people has 
been in need of wise treatment by 
scenario writers,” says “The Guide.” 


“Whenever life insurance has found its 
way into movie pictures it has not al 
ways been to the advantage of the 
cause of home protection. To evolve 
an entertaining story which will indi: 
rectly make the right sort of presenta- 
tion of what fraternal service means 
to the average man and his family is 
what the designers of this plan have 
in mind. It will, therefore, necessarily 
have to be pitched in a high key of the 
universal appeal that is a part of all 
life insurance service and, in that re- 
spect must, of course, be of indirect 
benefit to every form of service insti- 
tution selling life insurance.” 





THE YOUNG MAN THAT IS! _ 
The Minnesota Mutual Life has 1s 
sued a circular showing the protection 
needs of the young man under a catchy 
beginning sentence which reads “Be- 
fore the young man that is becomes 
the old man that will be he must de 
cide what the financial condition of the 
old man shall be!” A series of graphs 
bear home the story of altered condi 
tions which confront 100 men at stated 
periods of advancing age. The clincher 
sentence on the back cover is, “Whe 
the young man that was has become 
the old man that is and the need of 
protection for loved ones has passed 
-the need of protection for himself 
just begins.” 





Transferred to Des Moines 


George M. Bull, special agent at the 
New York Branch Office of the Aetna 
Life, has been transferred to the 
Moines Branch Office, 
serve as special agent, 


Des 


where he will 
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Child’s Endowments 
Build Character 


VEHICLES OF 





ARE EDUCATION 


I. P. Mantz Places Material Benefits 
Second to Lessons Gained in 
Thrift and Foresight 


By I. P. Mantz, Actuary of the 
Western Life Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 


With an educational system that, in 
the common grades at least, is pre- 
dominantly utilitarian and materialistic 
and must be so to meet the immediate 
needs of the majority of pupils, and 
surrounded by false philosophers of 
every kind in morals and economics, 
the rising generation needs a directing 
influence in the principles of thrift, fore- 
sight and concept ol its responsibilities 
and obligations towards maintenance of 
national efficiency and social order. We 
cannot blame the school altogether if 
it has failed to teach social and civil 
morality, because to do so it would have 
to neglect its principal business of im- 
parting more practical and useful 
knowledge. Neither can we blame the 
church if it fails to devote its efforts 
to bring about civic righteousness, be- 
cause to do so it would have to neglect 
its principal mission of preaching the 
gospel of personal morality. 

Such qualities of character as thrift, 
foresight, thoroughness, industry and 
loyalty are the concern of business 
more than any other institution, and 
if the world of affairs needs these quali- 
ties in its leaders of the future—as it 
will —it is up to representative classes 
of business to inspire the oncoming 
generations with those virtues. Uncon- 
sciously and without method, this is 
what business is doing every day, but 
by the slow and tedious process of ex- 
perience and by the formula with which 
business approaches all its problems. 
''o the question, ‘Does honesty, loyalty 
and efficient and conscientious service 
pay?” the answer of business, based 
upon experience is, “They do!” There 
are unfortunately many who discover 
the truth too late in life, if ever. 

Moral Force of Life Insurance 

If so much can be accomplished with- 
out purpose or method, what are not 
the possibilities if, by ordered and in- 
telligent direction and the practical ap- 
plication of precepts, we apply ourselves 
to the task of so building the characters 
of the future citizenship that our pre- 
eminence as a free and prosperous peo- 
ple is assured, or may be advanced. 
The business of life insurance is pecu- 
liarly adapted to such a mission. Life 
insurance is as much a moral force as 
it is a business; a force influencing the 
lives of adults to their personal advan- 
tage and to the greater safety and wel- 
fare of the entire social body. 

Therefore, child’s endowment insur- 
ance, according to our conception of it, 
is rather a branch of welfare work 
which great enterprises owe the public 
as a part of the service they are paid 
to render, than a part of our business. 
We feel that as a moral force the influ- 
ence of life insurance and the practical 
application of the precepts of thrift and 
forethought cannot begin to be exerted 
too early in life; that the earlier in 
youth this influence begins to be exerted 
the more fruitful it will be of results. 

Of course such missionary work is 
not without its elements of far-sighted 
selfishness. The purely unselfish phil- 
anthropist is a hypocrite and generally a 
cangerous character. Most of the effort 
of life insurance salesmen is wasted in 
trying to convert prospects to faith in 
the utility of life insurance who have 


(Continued on page 17) 











}IVE me men with strong hearts, sound 
bodies and clear minds and we have always 
won,” was the answer of the Spartan law- 
maker, Lycurgus, to those who had criti- 


cized the regulations he had established to make of his 
country a nation of athletes and warriors. 
“Put your boys into the games and your men will re- 


turn with their shields 


or upon them,” was another 


Lycurgian declaration addressed to the mothers of 


Sparta. 


Trained in that school of philosophy Pheidippides 


won his place in history. 


r 


the Persians he volunteered to run 


“With his country besieged by 


100 miles from 


Athens to Sparta with an appeal, and three days later, 
after fighting in the morning at Marathon, he raced 
over the hills 27 miles to Athens with tidings of victory, 
“We have won, we have won,” he whispered and with 


dying breath, he added, 


oor 


Tell my family I leave them 


glory.” That was all very well, and it won Pheidippides 
his place in the hall of fame, but history fails to men- 
tion what became of the family. Their legacy was un- 
doubtedly pleasing until hunger knocked. Today the 
modern man leaves his wife and children money as well 


as renown, and he selects life insurance as an aid to 


this endeavor. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jerney, 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











Miss Maisel Finds 
Conventions Valuable 


—_—_—- 


GETS IDEAS AND INSPIRATION 





Writes in Excess of $250,000 Yearly, 
Although She Has Been in Busi- 
ness Short While 





Miss Rosetta F. Maisel, who: in a 
short period has made a considerable 
success of life insurance, writing for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
began going to conventions soon after 
she started in the business. 


“T attend these affairs because I find 
them of real benefit,” she said to The 
Eastern Underwriter. “To be thrown 
with men of intelligence, to get the 

















ROSETTA F, MAISEL 


change of new surroundings, to inter- 
change ideas proves inspiring and help- 
ful to me,” 

How Miss Maisel Started 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to tell something about her work and 
her ideas she said: 

“My hire insurance career dates back 
from June, 1917. It was about tnat 
time [ had finished climbing the ladder 
in the secretarial work I had enjoyed 
for eight years. Being active, I sought 
unlimited boundaries and called on 
Kk. Marie Little, then manager, Woman’s 
Department, Equitable Life, to tell her 
of my ideas. She did not accept me 
with open arms as would be presup- 
posed and paint a glorious picture of 
how easy it was to sell insurance. To 
the contrary, she made it appear a 
rather difficult task, but in the face of 
Inany discouragements from family and 
friends, | entered the battle field of 
public service to help spread more sun- 
shine and happiness for which I] am 
being rewarded by the great happiness 
and satisfaction that comes to me as 
I turn out a better man and citizen 
with each policy [| deliver. 

“I made good from the very begin- 
ning, paying for $100,000 the first year; 
$100,000 the second year, then jumped 
to $250,000 in the third year and have 
been writing that and above each year. 
[ accomplish this volume of business 
in less than nine months of the year (I 
play about three months) and on com- 
paratively small policies. You can well 
imagine the number of interviews and 
amount of work it involves, but I have 
a consistent business built up and with 
the clientele [ have (the small reliable 
business man) my renewals are as- 
sured, 

“Love Your Work” 

“The best and sincerest advice I can 
give to my fellow workers is to make 
certain whether the work they have or 
are about to undertake is within their 
calling and sympathy. If you can be 
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both the prospect and salesman you 
are on the right path. Love your work 
and learn to be master of the twenty- 
four golden hours a day which are 
yours to use or abuse, and if you use 
them right you will not be a slave to 
your work. in fact, if you systematize 
your work and plan ahead you will have 
plenty of time for play. I believe in 
having plenty of relaxation. To get 
stale and lacking in vivacity is danger- 
ous. | dare say | enjoy life better than 
many of us, for when I play I forget 
] sell insurance and derive the full 
benefit of my change... That way I 
keep in trim-—full of life and enthusr- 
asm. Without either it might be even 
hard to sell shoe strings. 

“I attribute my success in the busi- 
ness to my study of human psychology. 
I make a good listener and take the 
other fellow’s views. I do not try to 
burden him with more than he can 
stand. When you are honest with your- 
self, the world and the man you are 
serving that is the only attitude yuu 
can have. He senses it and knows 
immediately your interest is in his be- 
half and when you get the signature 
on the dotted line with the hand that 
signed willingly and happily, your 
lapses will be few, if any. 

“I have often been asked where and 
how | find my prospects. [ never loox 
for them; they just happen, but I think 
I can answer it this way: every time 
| deliver a policy I gain a friend not 
merely a policyholder and that is be- 
cause I have. been working on the in- 
surance program idea long before it 
was elaborated on as it is today. As 
a result I have insured many of them 
three and four tim Your own policy- 
holders are your best prospects, don’t 
forget them once you have signed them 
up. Keep in touch with them and you 
will be amazed at the sudden rush of 
prospects you will have. 

“My motto — Serve your fellow 
brother as you would have him serve 
you and your success is won.” 





RULING AFFECTING DEDUCTIBIL- 
ITY OF PREMIUMS 

The Pacific Mutual Life advises 
agents of a new Federal income tax 
ruling of importance affecting the de- 
ductibility of life insurance premiums. 
The ruling is described as follows in a 
letter to Vice-President Moore, written 
by Blake Frauklin, assistant counsel: 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

A ruling has recently been handed 
down by the Solicitor of Internal Rev- 
enue which changes in part certain pro- 
visions of the little green booklet dis- 
tributed to the men in the field’ and 
entitled “The Revenue Act of 1921, 
Points of Interest to the Pacific Mutual 
Agent,” and, inasmuch as the change 
made is a very important one, it is 
deemed advisable to inform the field 
forces of its effect. 

Section B (3) (a) (b) and (c) of the 
booklet above referred to should be 
hereafter disregarded. The Solicitor 
of Internal Revenue has ruled that a 
corporate or individual tax payer who 
takes out a policy of life insurance in 
favor of a lender, in order to procure 
a loan, is not entitled to deduct the pre- 
miums paid on such policy if, in the 
event of payment ot the proceeds, such 
proceeds will be applied in satisfaction 
of the obligation of the tax payer. In 
other words, no deductions of life in- 
surance premiums are allowable under 
the: income tax law if the proceeds of 
the policy will benefit the person or per- 
sons paying the premiums, whether indi- 
viduals or corporate bodies. <A policy 
issued and assigned as security for or 
to sdtisfy a loan would increase the 
value of the estate or worth of the cor- 
poration, and the premiums paid may 
not therefore be deducted. The same 
holds true regarding a policy on a part- 
ner to procure credit, but, as set forth 
in the June issue of the “News,” if an 
individual is required to procure a pol- 
icy on his own life payable to a busi- 
ness partner in order to get the partner 
to put his money into the venture, then 
the individual on whom the insurance 
is placed and who is paying for it out 
of his own pocket and who is to receive 


no share of the proceeds may deduct 
the premiums from his personal income. 
In a word, life insurance premiums 
paid on policies to be used as collateral 
for a loan are no longer deductible un- 
der the Federal income tax law under 
any circumstances. 
BLAKE FRANKLIN. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS TO MEET 

A dinner meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York will 
be held Tuesday evening, Oct. 10. J. 
Elliott Hall, of Hall & McNamara, Penn 
Mutual general agents, will speak on 
“Income Insurance.” 


NEEDS ADDITIONAL SPACE 

John G. Walker, president of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, who 
has been abroad since early in the sum- 
mer, is expected to return to his office 
in Richmond this week, having sailed 
last week for this country. One of the 
important matters awaiting his atten- 
tion is the question of whether it will 
be advisable to add seven stories to the 
present handsome five-story home office 
building of the company at Tenth and 
Capitol streets. New York architects 
have been at work on plans for the pro- 
posed addition for several months. In 


the event these plans are not carried 
into effect, the company, it is under- 
stood, will erect a companion building 
on the same block, which is owned en- 
tirely by it. The present office build- 
ing was erected ten years ago at a cost 
of $300,000. Demand for additional office 
space is said to be now urgent. 





OPENS IN SCRANTON 


The Travelers has opened a_ sub- 
branch for life, accident and group in- 
surance in Scranton, Pa. It will be 
operated under the direction of the 
Reading branch. 
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Amer. Life Convention 
Meets in Milwaukee 


SESSIONS OF LEGAL SECTION 


W. C. Welts Elected Chairman; Job 
Hedges Present; Question of Type- 
writing Applications Raised 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 20—The Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners is not the only insurance or- 
ganization which is having week con- 
ventions. The American Life Convention 
is running it quite a chase, as its con- 
vention here this week started on Mon- 
day and will keep going through until 
Friday noon. It started with the Legal 
Section, which met Monday and Tues- 
day, and is followed by the American 
Life Convention itself, which starts to- 
day and continues Thursday and on till 
Friday noon, a three days’ session. 

The American Life Convention is de- 
cidedly growing in size and importance 
in the field of life insurance. The insur- 
ance in force in the American Life Con- 
vention companies is about $10,000,000,- 
000. Their admitted assets are almost 
$1,400,000,000 and their reserves amount 
to about $1,300,000,000. 

Not bad for an organization only sev- 
enteen years old. The companies com- 
prising the American Life Convention 
have gathered together a fine lot of 
executives, actuaries and lawyers, men 
who stand very high in their communi- 
ties, and some of them formerly promi- 
nent in public life. Not the least tal- 
ented men in this group of companies 
are the lawyers, and their legal section 
stands well. 

What Legal Section Does 

This legal section operates along the 
same lines as the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. Papers are 
prepared in a studious, thoughtful man- 
ner, and after they are read there is 
discussion. The principal topics of the 
papers at this convention were agency, 
relation, riders, incontestable clause, 
wagering contracts, consolidation of life 
insurance companies and current decis- 
ions relating to life insurance. 

William Marshall Bullitt, of Louis- 
ville, former Solicitor General of the 
United States, was unable to attend the 
convention. 

It was announced that two of the 
lawyers present had been honored by 
being elected members of the Executive 
Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. They are Thomas W. Black- 
burn, secretary of the American Life 
Convention, and William BroSmith, 
counsel of the Travelers. 

Prominent Guests Present 

The guests present include Job E. 
Hedges and Frederick Dunham, of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, and Harry Cole Bates, of the 
Metropolitan Life. 

Called upon for a talk, Mr. Hedges 
was asked to explain his recent plunge 
into matrimony. He responded by say- 
ing that he was still wondering how it 
happened, but he figured that he needed 
a guiding hand. “And why is it that 
everybody asks me why it happened 
instead of how it happened?” 

Mr. Hedges paid a tribute to the in- 
tellectual honesty of the American Life 
Convention legal section based upon 
an observation that nobody asked ques- 
tions at the meeting unless he really 
wanted information and people who did 
ask questions frankly confessed that 
they could not answer them if such 
were the case. 

Mr. Hedges paid a nice little tribute 
to Frederick Dunham, saying “Fred does 
the thinking for the legal end of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
while I do the vocalizing.” 

_ Mr. Bates called attention to a Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life decision in Kentucky, 


where it was decided first by a lower 
and then by a higher court that a policy 
was invalid because attached to it was 
a photostat copy of the application re- 
duced to 60% of its regular size. The 
point made was that it was _ illegal. 
This seemed to be an important de- 
cision, as it brings up the old question 
of legibility. 

One member of the convention 
thought that the writing on any applica- 
tion may often be iliegible and he gave 
the opinion that most of the judges in 
Kentucky or any other state could not 
write their signatures so that anybody 
could read them. 

It was developed that the companies 
to be on the safe side will hereafter 
make full-sized photographs of applica- 
tions which are to be attached to poli- 
cies 

May Typewrite Applications 

In a discussion which followed some 
lawyers thought it might be necessary 
to have all the questions filled in with 
tvpewriting. One of the greatest life 
insurance agents in the country fills out 
all the answers in the application sim- 
ply and there are few people who can 
read his writing. 

The life insurance counsel seemed to 
be perplexed by the recent decision of 
the United Spates Supreme Court in the 
case of Liebing versus Mutual Life of 
New York. It appeared from the dis- 
cussion at the meeting that the counsel 
are disturbed by the conclusions of the 
same court made in the former de- 
cision in the Dodge case, which held 
that a loan made to a policyholder for 
other purposes than the payment of the 
premium, when the loan is made outside 
the limits of the state, did not violate 
the statute of the state. 

The Liebing decision is confusing, in 
that it seems to make the right to 
obtain loans for other purposes than 
the payment of premiums in Missouri 
doubtful. It was stated that an attempt 
will be made at the next session of the 
Missouri Legislature in the next few 
months to amend the Missouri law so 
as to do away with existing doubts. 

Stebbins on Consolidations 

An interesting paper on  consolida- 
tion of life insurance companies was 
read by L. A. Stebbins, formerly of the 
Topeka bar, later counsel for the Na- 
tional Life of the U. S. A., and now 
counsel for the Old Colony Life. 

During the discussion he was asked 
points regarding procedure in a case 
where a stock company took over a 
mutual or a mutual took over a stock 
company. He said that the question 
was perplexing and his advice was that 
there should be a reinsurance and not 
a consolidation in such cases. 

In his paper he declared that there 
are several points where opinion is not 
unanimous relative to rights of various 
parties in consolidations of companies 
and he thought that there could be no 
authorized correct opinion until these 
mooted questions had been passed upon 
by courts of last resort. 

William Calvin Welts, counsel of La- 
mar Life, was elected chairman of the 
legal section and W. S. Hinebaugh, 
counsel Central Life of Illinois, was 
elected secretary. 

There were no afternoon sessions of 
the legal section in order that the golf- 
ing lawyers could forget the law on the 
links. 


HE GETS THEM YOUNG 

F. C. Bogart, agent for the E. A. 
Woods agency, believes in getting them 
young. Last week he read in the news- 
paper of the birth of a son to a neigh- 
bor. At once he called upon the proud 
father and within an hour had sold him 
a policy for $5,000 to insure the new 
arrival’s education. During their talk 
Bogart found that the man also had a 
daughter two years old, upon whom 
there was ho insurance. Within two 
hours Bogart convinced the father that 
she also should have an educational pol- 
icy and sold him another $5,000 policy. 





Cunningham Urges 
More Paid Assistants 


SECRETARY IS 


Steadily Growing Usefulness of Ameri- 
can Life Convention Requires 
Much Additional Help 


OVERLOADED 


In his address as president of the 
American Life Convention at the open- 
ing session in Milwaukee on Wednes- 
day, H. R. Cunningham laid his main 
emphasis upon a plea for an enlarge- 
ment, in the way of additional person- 
nel, to the office of secretary-counsel. 





H. R. CUNNINGHAM 


T. W. Blackburn now holds that posi- 
tion and has done so for several years 
in a most capable and satisfactory man- 
ner. To perpetuate that success and 
to permit Mr. Blackburn and his suc- 
cessors to broaden the scope of their 
activities the Convention should arrange 
for the employment of several more 
assistants, according to President Cun- 
ningham. His address, in part, follows: 

There never has been a year in the 
history of the organization when there 
has not been recorded some particularly 
outstanding accomplishment. If [ may 
be permitted, let me state that I be- 
lieve there has been no advance step 
of more value to the Convention and 
its members than the satisfactory ar- 
rangement, heretofore unanimously ap- 
proved whereby the American Life 
Convention as a whole became a part 
of the Medical Impairment Bureau. 

The promptness and dispatch with 
which this result was accomplished and 
the fact that at this time such new 
arrangement is a perfect working sys- 
tem is deserving of more than passing 
approval. 

It might be interesting to state here 
that this far-reaching and extremely 
valuable departure was so thoroughly, 
earnestly, honestly and heartily worked 
out in its original procedure, and so 
enthusiastically and loyally supported 
at the special meeting in March, that 
neither the president nor the secretary, 
your principal executive officers, has 
received one single complaint or criti- 
cism regarding this most important 
and progressive achievement. On the 
other hand, congratulatory and compli- 
mentary references to the success and 
value of the new plan have reached us 
from many sources, 

Fear of New Legislation 

With the changing conditions through 
which the country has more recently 
passed and is now passing, continuous 
vigilance, increased activity, close ob- 
servation and conservative methods be- 
come more necessary upon the part of 
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the Convention as a whole and its mem- 
bers individually, 

I have in mind especially the fear of 
new legislation, imposing the burden 
upon life insurance companies of in 
creased taxation of one character or an- 
other, but unfortunately all taxes upon 
thrift. There is danger of the enact- 
ment of new retaliatory laws, more or 
less drastic in their provisions and far- 
reaching and disturbing in their opera- 
tion. It is the right and duty of the 
American Life Convention, as well as 
other associations of similar character, 
to bring to bear every honorable in- 
fluence towards minimizing the effect 
of such legislation as may prove in- 
imical to the rights and income of pres- 
ent or future policyholders and their 
beneticiaries. 

It has been the policy of my preae- 
cessors to suggest or recommend to 
the Convention certain plans or policies 
for the future which in their opinion 
or‘from their observance might prove 
of value to the Convention and its 
members. One suggestion from me, 
therefore, might be entitled to consider- 
ation and possibly lay the foundation 
for still further progress, service and 
success in the conduct of our affairs. 

[ feel justified in saying that no other 
organization of men pursuing a gainful 
occupation has a record of more har- 
monious, continuous, effective co-opera- 
tion than that of the American Life 
Convention. Factional controversies 
have been unknown; bitter personal 
antagonisms have never marred its his- 
tory or hindered its usefulness; year 
by year it has gone forward and in no 
instance has there been any threat of 
its dissolution, doubt of its efficiency 
or menace of its future. 

Should Increase Facilities 

The time has come when this orgam- 
ation should widen its usefulness, in- 
crease its facilities for doing good and 
adopt plans for the future. 

There are a number of changes re- 
quired to be made in the working de- 
partments of the Convention, and cer- 
tain necessary additions to the facil- 
ties for service which we can ana 
should provide for our future welfare. 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the executive department of this 
organization—the secretary’s office—is 
limited in its opportunities for greater 
service because the Convention has noz 
provided sufficient help to meet the 
rapidly growing and immensely impor- 
tant requirements of this branch of the 
Convention’s business. 

In passing, I might state for your in- 
formation that the secretary has only 
two assistants—a young lawyer and a 
stenographer, with an occasional extra 
helper for temporary purposes. 

In my opinion, there are few execu- 
tive positions in the life insurance bus- 
iness, company or otherwise, which re- 
quire more ability, earnest effort, con- 
tinuous activity covering widespread 
territory, and loyalty of purpose than 
the office of secretary-counsel of this 
great organization, and where such ex- 
traordinary requirements are imposed 
upon such officer, it is a sad commen- 
tary that his understudies, so to speak, 
should consist of a young lawyer and a 
stenographer, notwithstanding the fact 
that they are extremely capable and 
have given a most excellent account of 
themselves in their work in this office. 

The time has arrived when the Con- 
vention should take immediate steps 
looking towards the preliminary organi- 
zation of a plaut which will intelligently 
and safely handle its future business, 
legislative and legal requirements. 

The retirement of the present secre- 
tary counsel of this Convention, in my 
opinion, would prove almost a calamity 
at this time or in the near future. We 
have no right, however, to continue un- 
der his able direction of the Conven- 
tion’s current affairs without providing 
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an understudy in the person of a cap- 
able, well trained and earnest assistant 
secretary, one able and ready to con- 
tinue the work of this office should 
the present incumbent at any time 
make up his mind to retire from the 
activities of the Convention and rest 
upon the laurels so justly earned in 
its service. 
Suggests New Departments 

From a hasty study of the situation, 
it strikes me that the secretary’s office 
should include several distinct depart- 
ments—legal and legislative, actuarial 
and statistical, publicity, and office 
management, and each of these deparv- 
ments should be under the direction 
of one fully capable of handling the 
requirements or necessities of such di- 
vision. 

Without going further into this mat- 
ter, I think I am not overstepping the 
bounds of propriety as president of 
your organization in strongly urging 
and recommending that the executive 
committee be authorized and directed, 
with power to act, to consider the sub- 
ject, investigate the condition and put 
into operation a. scheme of manage- 
ment which will take care of the ever 
increasing needs for the service which 
this Convention affords its members. 

I cannot believe that there is a singre 
member of this Convention who will not 
acknowledge that the value of the ser- 
vice rendered by the secretary’s office 
far exceeds the cost imposed upon the 
membership. Nor do [| believe that 
any member will hesitate in meeting 
an increased expense for relatively in- 
creased service and information. 

If there has ever been a time in vee 
life of the Convention when companies 
require and should secure all possible 
information and service from its execu- 
tive department that time is now fac- 
ing us. 

And now in closing, I would be un- 
grateful indeed, and lacking in appre- 
ciation, if I did not personally refer to 
the able support and hearty assistance 
rendered during my administration by 
my colleagues on the executive coim- 
mittee—Judge H. W. Johnson, Dr. E. 
G. Simmons, Charles G. Taylor, L. J. 
Dougherty, Guilford A. Deitch and 
reorge Graham; and also to those of 
the “old guard,” the former presidents 
of the Convention, the men who placea 
the American Life Convention on the 
map and assisted so materially toward 
making it the great institution that it 
is today, and who by the rule become 
ex-officio members of the executive com- 
mittee—Joseph B. Reynolds, Hon. Isaac 
Miller Hamiiton, Harry L. Seay, Tom 
W. Vardell, E. W. Randall, Henry 
Abels, Judge C. F. Coffin, W. A. Lindly 
and Col. George A. Grimsley. 





9 e 
Duryea’s Epigrams 
If nature provided adequate compen- 

sation for a productive life cut short 
by death, life insurance would be a 
mere trinket of ornamentation; but 
nature makes no such provision, and 
hence there is absolutely no argument 
against the benefits of life insurance. 

* * ae 


Information without imagination is 
useless. Unapplied facts are as in- 
effectual in a human brain as on a 
library shelf. 

2 a 

I urge salesmen to study the science 
of psychology instead of depending on 
the inaccurate knowledge of psycholo- 
gy they obtain from contact with 
people. 

* * - 

Study psychology to become a sales- 

man, not a psychologist. 
* *. *” 


If you will think of the prospect as 
he is—just a human being like your- 
self—you will more than likely act in 
a sensible manner, 


Amer 


Rhodes Reviews Trend 
Of Life Insurance 


CRITICISES SOME TENDENCIES 
Vice-President of Mutual Benefit Also 
Sees Continued Service to Assureds 
in New Benefits 


Vice-President Edward KE. Rhodes of 
the Mutual Benefit, of Newark, ad- 
dressed the American Life Convention 
this week in Milwaukee on the present- 
day trend of life insurance, not hesi- 
tating to mention what he views as 
some outstanding faults that have de- 


veloped in life insurance underwriting, 
praise of 


nor slighting in his other 





EDWARD E. RHODES 
progressive ideas of inestimable value 
to policyholders. Mr. Rhodes’ address 
is published herewith in part: 

There is perhaps a tendency today 
to give the agency forces too large 
a share in the formulation of underwrit- 
ing policies. [| have the greatest re- 
spect for the agency forces, as a whole, 
and I do not question for a moment the 
fact that they conscientiously urge the 
adoption of plans which they believe 
to be for the best good of the business. 
It seems to me however that as a class 
they are not likely to exercise that ju- 
dicial mind which is requisite in the 
right determination of questions of 
policy. How many agents think they 
cannot succeed in their work unless 
the company with which they are con- 
nected adopts the plans of their com- 
petitors? Is not this a confession of 
weakness? Originality is better than 
imitation. It is better to make com- 
petition than it is to meet it. Large 
commissions may produce’ business; 
but they do not conserve it, and the 
conservation of a small business ts 
worth more than the production of a 
large one. The simple and standard 
policies, stressing protection, rather 
than investment, are the best. Camou- 
flage has no place in life insurance. 

Pressure From the Agents 

The widespread adoption of disabili- 
ty and double indemnity clauses, and 
the bewildering changes which are be- 
ing made therein, are probably due to 
the pressure of the field men. It is 
not to be questioned that the com- 
panies are interpreting their disability 
clauses liberally. The published ex- 
periences with respect to claims al- 
lowed show this very conclusively, for 
it cannot be denied that in a large 
majority of the admitted claims there 
would have been no claim under a 
of the contract. 


strict interpretation 


This speaks well for the liberality of 
the companies, but is it good under- 
writing? In our personal capacities we 
are all less liberally inclined on some 
days than on others. Can we rid our- 
selves of this infirmity in our official 
capacities? If not and it does not seem 
possible, will there not be of necessity 
a violation of the law of mutuality in 
the adjustment of claims under the 
present disability provisions? [I am in 
hearty sympathy with the idea under- 
lying the disability clause and the un- 
derwriter who can frame one free from 
objection to the present clauses will be 
a public benefactor. 

The practice of 
during disability is already causing 
some foreboding. It will result, I think, 
in a stricter interpretation of the dis- 
ability clause, or in the adoption, if 
possible, of some provision by which 
the temptation to become disabled will 


paying annuities 


be removed. Both of these may be 
tried, 

The double and triple indemnity 
clauses now found in many _ policies 
present an entirely different question. 
What justification is there for a life 
insurance company agreeing that if 
death occurs by accident it will pay 
two or three times what it would pay 
if death occurs by disease? In the 
Medico Actuarial Investigation the 


number of policies on male lives. ter- 
minated by accident and other exter- 
nal causes was found to be only &% 
of the total number terminated py 
death. [f the purpose of indemnity 
Clauses is to afford additional protec- 
tion to the family in the event of un- 
timely death it would seem to be more 
to the point to provide double indem- 
nity in case of death from any cause 
other than accident. The insured who 
is stricken with disease may have a 
long and expensive illness. Is not such 
a case more appealing than that of a 
man who is killed in a railroad accident 
and in whose case heavy damages can 
be recovered? 
Health and Accident Inroads 


Another trend of the business that 
cannot be ignored under the subject 
allotted to me is that of the estab- 


lishment of health and accident depart- 
ments, The experience of one large 
company in connection therewith is 
noteworthy, and covers all that need 
be said. In January, 1919, it started 
to write personal accident and health 
insurance. The departments were dis- 
continued in February, 1922, after three 
years’ trial. In giving notice of the 
discontinuance the company stated that 
the departments had been established 
primarily for the purpose of helping in 
the production of the company’s life 
business but that it had been found 
that they were not of the assistance 
hoped for and were diverting a consid- 
erable part of the home office and field 
force from the life business. 

There is an increasing tendency to 
write substandard business. Can it De 
done best by companies writing stand- 
ard business or by a large company 
wriling nothing but substandard busi- 
ness? An agency force which has been 
educated and trained to a certain stand- 
ard of selection is more valuable to a 
company than a force uneducated and 
untrained in this respect. TI would ex- 
pect to find in a company doing both 
a standard and substandard business 
a higher mortality on the standard bus- 
iness than would be found in a company 


doing only a standard business both 
companies having the same genera 


basis of selecting for standard business. 
There are a certain number of appli- 
cations for insurance which do not 
strictly come within the standard class. 

An agent of a company doing only 
a standard business will not submit 
such applications to his company. If, 
however, the company is doing a suh- 


ican Life Convention 


standard business the risk will be sub- 
mitted, and if the applicant is offered 
a substandard policy, the persuasive 
agent may convince the company that 
the case should have been put in the 
standard class. On the other hand 
there is the temptation on the part of 
the home office to treat risks as sub- 
standard which might otherwise be ac- 
cepted as standard. In either case 
there is a possibility that standard ap. 
plicants as a class will suffer. I am 
not of course attributing wrong to 
either the agency force or the home 
office officials. I am simply referring 
to those forces of human nature which 
are never at work. 
Group Life Pitfalls 

Group life insurance has its appeal- 
ing side. The problems are very simi- 
lar to those involved in writing cas- 
ualty insurance, and the necessity of 
transacting the business in the field 
through specially trained home office 
representatives militates against its 
success when undertaken by companies 
not equipped therefor. It must aiso 
be remembered that the mortality un- 
der group insurance has not been defi- 
nitely established. In my opinion the 
business contains pitfalls for the aver- 
age life company. 


The shoemaker should stick to his 
last if he is a good shoemaker and 
there is a sufficient demand for his 
product. My estimate of life under- 
writers, basea partly upon introspec- 
tion, is that they are not of much use 
in other lines of endeavor. Most of 


us are so constituted that about all we 
can hope for is to be fairly good at 
some one thing. Insurance is distinct 
from other kinds of insurance, and 
when it is adulterated with other kinds 
the result, it seems to me, Cannor pve 
as good as the pure article. 

Passing to the details of the business 
it may be noted that there is a very 
decided trend toward the issuing of life 
and long term endowment policies with 
continuous premiums. That these are 
best for the companies and for the in- 
sured should not require demonstration. 
Life insurance is essentially protection, 
and not primarily a means of invest- 


ment. The two cannot be combined so 
as to make them attractive solely as 
an investment proposition. 


The development of the life insurance 
contracts of the present day is worthy 
of profound consideration. In Elizur 
Wright’s day the principle of non-for- 
feiture was beginning to receive con- 
sideration. Today it has the fullest 
possible recognition. Restrictions have 
been removed. Dividend provisions 
have been elaborated and made more 
explicit. The greatest change, how- 
ever, insofar as the value of policies 
to the insuring public is concerned, is 
the provision for optional modes of set- 
tlement. In the old days the purpose 
of life insurance was often defeated by 
the unwise investment of proceeds. To- 
day policyholders may be assured that 
their beneficiaries will receive statea 
income for life or for a definite term 
of years, 

Within reasonable limits the desires 
of any policyholders with regard to the 
manner in which the proceeds of his 
insurance shall be paid may be met. 
In this respect the elasticity of pres 
ent day politics makes them much more 
valuable to the insuring public than 
ever before. The service thus rendered 
has increased very considerably the 
expense of conducting the business but 
no one can deny that the money is well 
spent. The man who carries $5,000 of 
life insurance and who has regarded it 
as ample finds himself woefully under- 
insured when he comes to think of it 
in terms of income. 

Personnel Steadily Improving 

The personnel of the agency forces 

(Continued on page %) 
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Card Records And 
Filing Folders 
MILWAUKEE TALK OF E. D. LACY 


Plans Used in Home Office of North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company 





E. D. Lacy, assistant actuary of the 
Northwestern National, discussed card 
records and filing folders at the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. He said: 

The task of drawing up a uniform 
set of cards which will give all the in- 
formation required, in the most con- 
venient position, is no easy one. How- 
ever, if such an arrangement can be 
secured it has several distinct advan- 
tages. The advantage which bears more 
directly upon this discussion is that of 
production, since any number of cards 
on which the same information is shown 
in the same relative position may be 
written by the duplication or hecto- 
graph process. 

By this process a master card is made 
on the typewriter or other typing ma- 
chine equipped with a hectograph rib- 
bon. When completed, this master is 
placed face downward on the gelatin 
bed of the reproducing machine. This 
transfers the impression to the gelatin, 
from which may be offset an impres- 
sion to each additional card. The rapid- 
ity with which a card can be printed 
is obvious, since in this way it is only 
necessary to leave’ the master on the 
machine, a short time after which the 
other cards can be run quite rapidly. 

Special Carding Machine 

In selecting a machine most adapt- 
able to this work we have chosen the 
Ditto No. 4 special carding machine. 
This is equipped with a special margin 
bar, in addition to that regularly sup- 
plied, which permits an impression 
within an eighth of an inch from the 
edge of the card. Certain adjustments 
are also made to adapt it to card usage 
and to insure accurate alignment. The 
size of the bed is 18x32. Two cards can 
be run at once, which doubles the num. 
ber of cards produced in a specified 
time. With a_ specially constructed 
stand which allows the machine to slope 
towards the front the operator is per- 
mitted to sit while working. 

The flat-bed typing machine has some 
advantages over the typewriter for card 
writing. Several cards may be inserted 
at once, and since there is no roll they 
lie flat in the machine. Aside from these 
advantages such a machine is probably 
more clumsy to operate and it is more 
difficult to secure competent operators. 
We did not think it advisable to change 
the size of all our cards, and in order 
to get all the information required on 
each card, we were obliged to use elite 
or 12 to the inch type. This forced us 
to adopt the typewriter, for the smaller 
type could not be furnished by the El- 
liott Fisher Company. 

Card Stock 

The selection of a card stock which 
would meet all our requirements was 
rather difficult. In running the card 
through the typewriter, it is rolled hori- 
zontally, while it is fed into the Ditto 
machine to the left edge and is rolled 
vertically, Most cards have a distinct 
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grain and will crack if bent a certain 
way; it was, therefore, necessary to get 
a stock without any grain. A few cards 
were found satisfactory in this respect, 
one was so tough it could be crumpled 
and pressed into a ball until it looked 
like a piece of chamois, but it would 
not stand erasures. Most card stock, if 
examined closely, will be found to con- 
sist of two, three or four pieces of paper 
pasted together. Such a card will split 
along the edge. The card finally select- 
ed was that submitted by the Library 
Bureau; it is a hard surfaced, unpasted, 
short fibre rag stock, without grain, and 
it will stand several erasures without 
roughening. Library Standard grade 
11% thousandths of an inch thick is 
used for the record card and Bankers 
Standard 9% thousands for all others 
except the master. It was originally 
contended that a card could not be used 
for the master, that a good grade of 
bond paper was necessary to obtain the 
proper impression. We insisted on a 
master card which could be used for 
eur audit card. The Library Bureau 
and the Ditto Company working. to- 
gether found that a satisfactory master 
could be produced on a Record Standard 
stock. This is somewhat thinner than 
the others, but good enough for the tem- 
porary card required by the audit de- 
partment. 


Triumphing Over Minor Difficulties 


A few minor difficulties worked out 
very satisfactorily. The master and 
record cards are 5x8 inches in size, 
numerical index and dividend cards 4x6 
inches and the actuarial card 2x3 
inches. It was at first thought that it 
would be necessary to block out certain 
parts of the impression so that they 
would not be transferred to those cards 
on which the particular information was 
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not desired. We found, however, that 
blocking out could not be satisfactorily 
done, but that the smaller cards could 
easily be produced with the 5x8 master. 
Certain information is required on the 
audit card which should not be on the 
record card. Anything written with the 
copying ribbon on the master would 
necessarily be transferred to the record 
card. To put this information on the 
audit card after the run is made would 
mean another operation. <A special rib- 
bon was secured, half copying and half 
record, like the ordinary red and black 
ribbon, that part which is not to be 
transferred is written by simply shift- 
ing the ribbon on the machine. The 
policy number gave cause for some 
study. A larger number than that pro- 
duced by twelve to the inch type is 
necessary to facilitate filing. To num- 
ber each card after it is written would 
slow up the operation considerably, and 
a numbering machine equipped with a 
duplicating ribbon is a rather awkward 
affair. To overcome this difficulty, a 
special type bar was obtained with the 
numerals six to the inch; by shifting 
and spacing between each numeral the 
policy number is shown in large type 
and no time is lost. 

The operation then of producing the 
required cards is to make a master 
from the information contained on the 
application data sheet by using a dupli- 
cating ribbon for the part to be trans- 
ferred and a record ribbon for that part 
to be shown only on the audit card; 
place the master in the Ditto machine 
and make as many copies as you wish 
on cards uniformly drawn of varying 
sizes to contain no more unnecessary 
information than possible. It is quite 
obvious that this can be accomplished 
in much less time than would be re- 
quired to write each card separately. 
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CO-OPERATION 


study made in the latter 
_& part of 1921 reveals the 
fact that the average pre- 
miums of our trained men 
during their first twelve 


| are 20 per cent higher than 
| the average premiums of the 
| untrained men. 


This is a striking example of 
what is being accomplished 
by our plans for develop- 
ment of and co-operation 
with our field force. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 28 
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The master only need be compared if 
it is correct; the others must be. 

Six cards are made, copies of which 
ure submitted. They are as follows: 

Record card, sixe 5x8, containing all 
necessary information for a complete 
record of each individual policy after 
it is issued and the first premium paid. 
The back of this card is used for credit- 
ing premium payments. 

Audit ecard, size 5x8, containing all 
information shown on record card, and 
in addition whatever is necessary re- 
garding first premium settlements and 
commissions. 

Numerical index card, size 4x6, show- 
ing everything that appears on the 
same relative space of the record card. 

Dividend card, size 4x6, identical with 
numerical index, except the space on 
the back is used for dividend record. 

Actuarial card, size 2x3, containing 
information given ia relative space on 
record card. In this space everything 
necessary to the keeping of the insur- 
ance account and the valuation of the 
policy is shown. 

Alphabetical index card, size 2%4x3. 
This card is too small to ditto. The 
arrangement of information is different 
from the other cards, and for this rea- 
son it is typewritten separately. 

With a small additional amount of 
labor and expense, extra cards may be 
made for general agencies, thereby giv- 
ing them the benefit of the saving at 
the home office. Most of our agencies 
abstract their records from the applica- 
tion as it passes through their office 
and complete their records from the 
policy when it is received for delivery. 
A single agency card has been devised 
which gives the information previously 
contained on several cards. This agency 
card is made at the same time as the 
others and is mailed immediately to 
the general agency. It serves first as a 
record of the agency commission and 
not due the company. until the first pre- 
mium settlement is made. It is then 
treated in the same way as the home 
office record card and becomes the 
agency record of premium payments 
and all other information regarding the 
particular policy. 

New Folder 


The correspondence and application 
folder fits in so well with this system 
that we have adopted a new one en- 
tirely different from that previously 
used. This new folder is hinged on the 
end instead of the side, as before, which 
makes it much easier to file and keeps 
it from sliding under those in front 
when it becomes heavy. There is pasted 
and stitched on the fold for about half 
its width a strip ot linen about two 
inches wide. To the unpasted part the 
application is attached by a clip de- 
signed in our office and made especially 
for us. All application papers and cor- 
respondence before the policy is issued, 
as well as all changes occurring after 
issue, are attached here. The applica- 
tion is faced with a data sheet made 
up as it progresses through the new 
business department. On this all infor- 
mation necessary for the writing of the 
policy and making of cards is given. 
On the other side of this linen strip the 
regular correspondence is pasted. The 
face of this folder is an exact copy of 
the record card. This permits of its 
being duplicated at the same time the 
cards are made. Space is provided for 
notations as to the date to which pre- 
miums are paid and for remarks. The 
folder then becomes the source of all 
information for correspondence regard- 
ing the particular policy. Whenever 
information is desired the folder is with- 
drawn from the files, checked with the 
record card and sent to the person 
wishing it. The fact that it is of the 
same form as the card makes checking 
easier and quicker and relieves much 
of the strain on the record card itself. 
We believe it has advantages over the 
blue print and photographing methods 
of furnishing information. 
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What Members Derive 
From Life Convention 


SVOBODA SUMS UP BENEFITS 


A. L. C. Furnishes Information to 
Member Companies Far More 
Valuable Than Member- 
ship Fees Cost 


What the individual company derives 
from membership in the American Life 
Convention in return for money paid 
to aid in the upkeep of the convention 
was satisfactorily answered by Secre- 
tary C. B. Svoboda, of the Cedar Rapids 
Life Insurance Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. Mr. Svoboda enumerates 
the many benefits derived from associa- 
tion and co-operation with other com- 
panies in his address, delivered this 
week before the American Life Con- 
vention in Milwaukee, which follows: 

The Convention itself is an excellent 
exchange of ideas and ideals of life 
insurance. The Convention publica- 
tions, particularly the minutes of the 
various sections, constitute a large 
treasury of information. JI only wish 
that the Secretary’s office would digest 
this voluminous material contained in 
the Convention records and _ provide 
each member with a complete card 
index on the subject which would form 
a key to this treasury. 

This broad program of our organiza- 
tion, which touches every line of our 
business, causes the formation of vari- 
ous sections of the Convention. Each 


one for itself is carrying out the pro- 

gram of “dissemination of information 

regarding the science of life insurance.” 
Value of Exchange of Ideas 


It isnot only the information you are 
getting on the Convention floor whicu 
is invaluable, but the exchange of ideas 
which results from personal acquaint- 
ance and mutual personal confidence 
among the executives of various com- 
panies, the feeling that you can write 
freely to any or all members of your 
organization on any subject and receive 
sound advice, cheerfully given, on mat- 
ters in question. 

I just happened to think how, about 


the time of the war, we flocked to- 
gether to discuss the matter of war 
clauses; how we were brought to- 


gether again under the gloomy clouds 
of the influenza epidemic which was 
destroying our surplus, and how our 
minds were eased when we “talked 
over our common troubles and _ prob- 
lems.” A whole lot of moral strength 
resulted from these frank and friendly 
discussions that were carried on, a good 
deal outside of the Convention floor. 


What is true of the executive section 
of the Convention is particularly true 
of the medical section. Our medical 
directors will tell you that they find 
the information obtained through this 
section indispensable. The liberal ex- 
change of opinions of the medical men 
and actuaries of the Convention enables 
us to now handle cases that years back 
would have had no chance whatever 
of passing. This gives the insuring 
public a squarer deal and creates con- 
fidence in the institution of insurance 
in general. 

The medical section conducted the 
impairment exchange before our young- 
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er companies had any possible chance 
of obtaining a check on the substand- 
ard risk. 


Understanding With M. I. B. 

The great work this section has now 
been carrying on successfully for years, 
paved the way to an understanding be- 
tween the convention companies and 
the Medical Information Bureau, which 
understanding was so successfully com- 
pleted at the special meeting of the 
American Life Convention at French 
Lick last March, when our convention 
companies became associate members 
of the M. I. B. and are now able to 
secure information which was, for the 
majority of our members, beyond reach. 
This accomplishment in itself, it seems 
to me, will pay back the members sev- 
eral times the price of your fee. 

The check on the examiners has be- 
come free among the medical directors 
of our convention companies, due to 
the personal acquaintance and mutual 
confidence, and in some cases, like in 
mv own state, results in a state organi- 
zation as an affiliated body of the Con- 
vention, where a complete list of the 
qualified examiners of the entire state 
has been compiled and a certain educa- 
tional campaign of the examiners car- 
ried on. 

The legal section of the Convention 
has grown no less in importance. What 
the companies and counselors get out 
of the Convention has been so fittingly 
expressed by the chairman of the legal 
section, when last year he said—‘The 
exchanges of thought and experience 
indulged in here, have in my opinion, 
helped us all to avert litigation and 
thereby cause a saving to our immedi- 
ate clients, the companies, and at least 
inaugurate if not accomplish, a change 


in feeling on the part of the insuring 
public.” And so the bright legal heads 
of the various companies are getting 
together, not to increase their practice 
but to enlarge their knowledge pertain- 
ing to life insurance and to keep us 
out of court. 

The greatest volume of work ana 
information of course is dispensed 
through the secretary’s office. The ex- 
ecutive committee jointly with the sec- 
retary has been carrying on work which 
no individual company could ever un- 
dertake. Let me just mention in pass- 
ing, the splendid work performed in 
behalf of the recognition of the pre- 
liminary term valuation which averted 
many abuses from which our companies 
suffered before; the enormous work of 
presenting the case of our companies 
when the revenue bill was before Con- 
gress; the matter of proper ruling of 
the Treasury Department when the 
revenue bills were enacted. Much has 
been done recently in this respect on 
the taxation of double indemnity and 
total disability premiums. 

Secretary Ever on the Job 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee, with the secretary, spent a great 
deal of time and money in looking after 
our interests. 

The watchful eye of your genial sec- 
retary keeps us posted during’ the time 
the legislatures of various states are 
in session, regarding any insurance bill 
introduced, and of the standing of those 
bills. I have in mind the legislature 
bulletins which are furnished the mem- 
bers twice a week during the session. 

Through the happy arrangement with 
the various Insurance Commissioners, 
the secretary is able to send you bul- 
letins and cards showing the rulings 
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of the insurance department and the 
statutory requirements. 

Of utmost importance is the card di- 
gest of insurance laws published by the 
secretary and which is constantly kept 
down to date. This card digest places 
before the executives all the insurance 
laws of the various states in condensed 
form. This is especially valuable in- 
formation where a company is desirous 
of entering a state, as the requirements 
for admission and the fees charged may 
be found in the digest. 

Through Washington connections the 
companies are kept constantly supphea 
with copies of revenue bills, regula- 
tions and forms of return, furnishing 
the same information that is supplied 
at a large expense by the tax income 
attorney concerns. 

The secretary answets many inquir- 
ies as to authorities in cases brought 
against the companies, with citation of 
decisions and authorities. 

His office gives you, at special re- 
quest, information relative to policies, 
forms, loan notes, premium notes, rev- 
enue tax, state tax, and other matters 
in connection with your business. 

Furnishes Opinions to Companies 

He has in many cases furnished briefs 
on subjects in litigation and sent out 
advance copies of opinions on Cases re- 
ferred to in the bulletin long in advance 
of many other publications of such 
opinions. These advance copies of 
opinions are available to the companies 
and are frequently mailed out where 
companies have litigation pending, 
where the opinion covers the point in- 
volved in their litigation. 

He furnishes you monthly with legal 
bulletins that are edited by the legal 
section. 

He furnishes you hundreds of cards 
of accredited attorneys. 

His office is distributing the cards 
of the agency bureau, which arrange- 
ment prevents considerable waste of 
money and effort, and eliminates many 
undesirable men from the field. It will 
be up to us members to get the best 
out of the agency bureau, if we report 
promptly and conscientiously to the 
secretary's office the undesirable agents 
and our experiences with them. It 
seems to me that some of us often do 
not want to admit the repeated mis- 
takes we make in employing agents. 1 
might say that since the establishing 
of this bureau, the rounders, working 
companies for allowances, are finding 
the door to our member companies 
practically closed. ; 

The American Service Bureau 15 one 
of the last enterprises of the Convention 
and for the short period it has been 
in existence it seems to me it has suc- 
ceeded beyond our expectation. In this 
case, as in tne former, it will be up 
to us to help build the bureau to per- 
fection, by giving the management 
moral and financial support, and using 
freely its service. The bureau will be 
benefited by our individual and various 
experiences in the different parts of 
territory and the different lines of ma- 
terial we are working on. I have satis- 
fied myself that the bureau is open to 
our suggestions and in time will cover 
the ground for us in the most fitting 
way, oa 

RHODES’ ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 6) 
has been greatly improved through se- 
lection and training. It is now general- 
ly recognized that a life insurance 
agency is not a harbor for the flotsam 
of the business world. On the con- 
trary, with the standards of selection 
prevailing today, men of the highest 
type are attracted to the business. The 
improvement in personnel has been fol- 
lowed by an abandonment of unfair 
methods of competition and by better 
service to the insuring public. 

Finally, there has been in recent 
years an increasing knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the business on the part 
of legislators and governing authorities 
generally. 





Holcombe Explains 
Life Research Bureau 


REASONS FOR ITs EXISTENCE 


Selection of Salesmen a Question 
Under Consideration; Gets New 
Business Figures in Detail 


What constitutes the purposes and 
functions of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau was ably explained by 
John M. Holcombe, Jr., business man- 
ager of the bureau, in his address this 
week before the American Life Conven- 
tion. His talk, in part, follows: 

Research is defined as being an effort 
to get at the truth. The General Elec- 
tric is trying in its research labora- 
toriés to find out what lamps or pro- 
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cesses are better than others and why. 
In the light of that study, changes and 
improvements are made for the purpose 
of improving the service which that 
company can give its patrons. Until a 
careful study is made of certain results 
and the causes contributing thereto, no 
intelligent changes .or improvements 
can be made. It is in this sense that 
we hope to use research in the many 
problems surrounding the sale of life 
insurance—namely, the improvement of 
the service which the companies can 
render, 

It is just that attitude which has been 
growing rapidly in American business, 
and that we are developing today, to- 
ward the sales problems in life insur- 
aunce—an inquiry as to whether there 
are not certain causes contributing to 
an undesirable condition. We are not 
saying that the business will not con- 
tinue successfully as it is going now— 
we are simply asking whether it cannot 
run better. For example, we are asking 
whether we cannot eliminate waste 
through a study of the question of selec- 
tion of salesmen, just as waste was 
eliminated through the study of the 
selection of risks and the resulting im- 
provement in our underwriting. 

The declination of undesirable risks 
is properly regarded as fundamental to 
the success of our business. Probably 
no other form of business is in greater 
need of studying its prospective clients 
before accepting them, and in lif® in- 
surance it early became established that 
a very careful scrutiny of each appli- 
cant was considered essential, but it 
has not been until very recent years 
that the need for careful study of the 
agency force has been recognized. 

Bureau to Study Facts 

We have, therefore, set up in the life 
insurance business a bureau which will 
be ever mindful of the need to make 
its work of practical value. With. that 
in mind, we have an executive com- 
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mittee composed of seven agency offi- 
cials from the various companies which 
are members of the bureau, and it is on 
their advice that we rely in deciding 
what problems should be studied. 

Several years ago an executive of one 
of our companies said, “I believe that 
life insurance executives should square- 
ly face the problem otf improving agency 
conditions. I believe that the greatest 
opportunity for conservation in life in- 
surance lies in the improvement of the 
method of selection and education of 
our agency force.” 

That opinion has been shared by 
many executives and by the officials 
charged with directing the work of the 
bureau. Consequently, we are endeav- 
oring to give to our member companies 
material in regard to the selection of 
agents comparable with the material 
secured from the Medico Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation in the selection of 
risks. We are endeavoring to secure 
for companies and general agents guide 
posts in selecting agents—not with the 
expectation of saying that certain men 
should not under any circumstances be 
hired, but rather with the idea of direct- 
ing the attention of Home Offices and 
general agents to the groups which ex- 
perience has shown are desirable. For 
example, it is believed by all general 
agents that the age of an applicant for 
an agency is important. The general 
agent has an opinion, based on his own 
experience, that he does not want men 
below or above certain ages. Similarly, 
in the matter of schooling—some men 
want college graduates, some do not. 

Analyze New Agents 

What this group of companies hopes 
to do is to secure a large number of 
records of new men entering the busi- 
ness covering such points as age, school- 
ing, marital status, etc. We shall then 
study the production records of those 
men and can tell what groups have the 
best records. We cannot pick the ex- 
ception. That is not what we are at- 
tempting any more than the mortality 
table endeavors to tell which man in 
the group will die and which will not. 
It merely says that out of a certain 
group at a certain age, so many will 
die before their next birthday. That is 
all that we are attempting. It is our 
belief that in a few months or years 
we can say to a general agent that, tak- 
ing a number of factors together-—such 
as age, schooling, etc.—the chances for 
success of a certain group of men with 
those factors are so and so. That will 
give him a guide post. We shall be 
telling him that the best group of men 
has certain traits. Just as all com- 
panies tell their agents to avoid the 
solicitation of certain risks, so we can 
tell the general agent what to avoid in 
selecting his agents. In the words of 
the Actuarial Society motto, we shall 
“substitute demonstrations for impres- 
sions.” 

We have already commenced _ this 
study, and from a group of full-time 
men whose records we have studied in 
the last few months, we have secured 
certain results, which will be expanded 
as our studies continue. 

Not many weeks ago the bureau was 
asked if it could not secure the new 
business figures from a group of com- 
panies monthly by states for the pur- 
pose of showing exactly how business 
was going in each state monthly. As 
this man expressed it, “I want to know 
whether a 10% increase in one of my 
agencies over the production of a year 
ago is a good gain. If the companies 
writing business in that state show a 
25% gain, I should know that my agency 
was not holding its own, even though 
it had increased its new business over 
last year.” 

We are now securing enough com- 
panies’ records monthly so that we can 
show you how each state of the Union 
and each province of Canada appears 
each month in comparison with the 
sales there a year ago. 

Practices of Agency Departments 

In addition to these studies, we have 
accumulated a very large amount of 


material covering the practices of com- 
panies in their agency departments. 
Not long ago, we were able to present 
to our members a summary of the fune- 
tions of the Home Office agency depart- 
ment as derived from an analysis of 
about twenty-five departments. It de- 
veloped from that report that the func- 
tions of the agency department were 
usually five in number, designated as: 
sales promotion, which includes publi- 
cation of the house organ, issuing of 
bulletins, ete.; field supervision, which 
includes trips to agencies, etc.; records 
and contracts, which includes the files 
kept at the Home Office; training, which 
includes all educational courses, etc.; 
research, which includes all analysis of 
results achieved in the field, ete., and 
conservation, which includes whatever 
work along this line is done by the 
Home Office. This report gave to our 
companies—young and old, large and 
smali—the benefit of knowing what was 
being done by companies the country 
over, 

As a result of that report, we were 
asked if we could prepare reports cov- 
ering the practice of companies on par- 
ticular problems, and the problem which 
was apparently uppermost in the minds 
of many executives was that of conser- 
vation. and reinstatement. I noticed 
that in your banquet address last year, 
Mr. Tasney mentioned that problem as 
the most important one confronting ex- 
ecutives, and I presume there is little 
dissent from that opinion. Accordingly, 
the bureau decided to use its facilities 
as a clearing house for information on 
this matter, and the response to our 
request for information has been so 
enthusiastic that we shall soon publish 
a report embodying the work done by 
over forty companies in this. matter. 
The methods adopted vary widely— 
scarcely any two are the same—but we 
can roughly divide the type of conserva- 
tion work done into two groups—that 
which is primarily prevention and that 
which is primarily cure. Under the for- 
mer come all efforts looking to the re- 
tention of the policy on the books. 

Many companies are beginning to feel 
that the selection of the risk and the 
continuation of relations between the 
policyholder and. the company com- 
mences with the proper selection and 
proper training of the agent himself. 
Even where conservation of business is 
not thus linked with the problem of 
agency selection, it is common to find 
companies bending every effort to put 
pressure onto their general agents or 
managers to prevent lapses. All com- 
panies are familiar with efforts at in- 
creased production through agency com- 
petitions, etc., but many are only just 
beginning to be familiar with similar 
efforts at reduced lapses in agencies. 
It is rapidly being recognized that such 
reduction is a vital factor in economic 
administration. 

We aim at more intelligent manage- 
ment, and we propose to reach this end 
by studying present methods and to sug: 
gest where waste may be eliminated. 
We shall be receptive to new ideas, but 
we shall not accept them until study 
has indicated the probability of their 
worth, 





Money is not the only thing in life, 
the joy of service is worth while living 
for. The best part of our business is 
while we are serving humanity, we are 
able to provide all the comforts of life 
to our families, as our business is re 
munerative and educational.——The In- 
telligencer. 





The one influence that blocks the pro- 
tection of more lives than any other is 
that obstinate enemy “procrastination.” 
—Missouri State Life Bulletin. 





Tell the prospect only the things he 
does not know, leaving the things he 
does know as a recognition of his own 
intelligence. 





Nothing is so vitally important to 
your success as thorough preparation. 
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Drew on Functions 
Of Trade Journals 


WHERE THE PRESS HAS AIDED 








Brilliant Western Editor Explains 
Power of Insurance Weeklies to 
Fight for Clean Practices 





By Cyrus K. Drew, Editor 
“Insurance Report,” Denver 


Speaking before any other body of 
insurance men but this one on the 
topic of the insurance journal, a repre- 
sentative of the Fourth Estate might be 
tempted into a searching analysis of 
the support accorded its business press 
by the business of insurance. There is 
no such temptation here. Every sin- 
cere journalist serving the business ot 
insurance would resent the oversight 
and | would be false to my Own Convic- 
tions did I neglect to state at the outset 
that no group of insurance men have 
more consistently, with greater liberal- 
ity, and with better judgment accorded 
recognition and support to insurance 
journals than have you men composing 
the membership of the American Lite 
Convention. 

It would be unfair to the profession 
| have the honor to represent through 
your compliment to speak before you 
today did I not also emphasize the 
point that every thinking man in our 
work concedes that the company adver- 
tising given to an insurance paper 
springs from an impulse that is largely 
altruistic. The power of the press be- 
ing an intangible force that cannot be 
measured with a yard stick for results, 
we recognize that in no other form of 
advertising is the element of the in- 
direct appeal tc the ultimate consumer 
so dominant a factor, in no other form 
of advertising is the direct appeal so 
lacking. The printed page itself un- 
aided seldom effects the sale of a life 
insurance policy, but I do not have to 
remind this audience that the insur- 
ance journal is indeed a very vital and 
an essential part in the warp and woof 
of the fabric that unfolds the service 
through which life insurance reaches 
the public. 

We did not concern ourselves, we of 
the trade press, seventeen years ago 
when this organization came into being, 
so much as we do today, with the hon- 
est, self-searching query: “Have we 
really a mission and is it functioning 
right to the glory of the cause we 
serve?” The trade paper of today, so 
important a factor in your extension 
work, seldom is questioned as to its 
sincerity or its determination to apply 
itself in all helpful ways to the develop- 
ment of that work. I appreciate that in 
using such generalities I lay myself 
open to the charge of covering too 
much territory; but I submit that I 
would not be here today at your request 
if it were not true that the companies 
of the American Life Convention re- 
gard the insurance trade press as wor- 
thy of their consideration, and that in- 
volved in the proposition is a recogni- 
tion of the component parts of insur- 
ance journalism which in their indi- 
vidual efforts to lift themselves above 
mediocrity invite scrutiny and compari- 
son. 

A Real Accomplishment 

The great news weeklies have grown 
contemporaneously with this virile or- 
ganization and today are marvels of 
complete service to a business that not 
only is the most gigantic but has grown 
to be the most complex of all the world’s 
financial undertakings. It would dis- 
credit your intelligence to attempt to 
elaborate the many avenues. through 
which the functions of the dependable 
insurance paper at every step support 
the legitimate work of life insurance 
companies and their agents. The page 


of achievement in this co-ordination and 
co-operation is an honorable one. 

Public sentiment is elusive and fickle, 
yet there is no mistaking the kindlier 
feeling that exists in the public mind 
today regarding life insurance com- 
panies and the great work they do for 
humanity’s weltare. In the welcome 
shift through this increased sympathetic 
appreciation oi life insurance service 
the insurance journal has played an in- 
tensive and an active part. The trade 
paper does not reach the public direct, 
but the fact cannot be ignored that it 
is the great storehouse from which flow 
in ever increasing force the direct 
waves of co-operative assistance that 
help to properly equip all those per- 
sonal representatives who daily speak 
with a thousand tongues authoritatively 
and who alone influence public thought 
and action regarding life insurance. 

By-Products 

Our direct service in your behalf pus 
sesses a few by-products. Not all of 
What the press accomplishes is of 
record on the printed page. It would 
be sate to say that perhaps 80% ot the 
work done by the real honest-working 
and sincere editor is in a form that 
cannot disclose itself in his publication. 
! refer to the many personal acts and 
attentions he is called on by the pro- 
fession to perform. They are almost 
countless and range from visiting dis- 
satisfied policybolders to urge them to 
hold on to their insurance to arranging 
details for banquets. They form the 
cap-stone of the structure of the jour- 
nalist’s personal service functions in a 
trade where personai Companionship is 
a lure and a delight. 

The Vivisectionist at Work 

Without malice | bring you already 
prepared a previous attempt to find out 
the why of an insurance journal. An 
X-ray operation has been performed by 
experts. The vivisectionist has invaded 
our sacred domain. Like the suffering 
animal sacrificed to so-called scientific 
research, the trade paper serving life 
insurance has been stretched upon the 
dissecting table with scalpel and micro- 
scope and watchful observers seeking 
the hidden truth. 

Just naturally such observations 
come within the realm of criticism from 
those who believe they know better 
than any editor how an insurance jour- 
nal should be conducted, falling into 
the same category (thus making it a 
filty-fifty break) with the complacent 
group of editors who think they know 
better than some executives how to con- 
duct any insurance company. 

If the victim can survive and function 
after the vivisectionist has done his 
worst, then indeed is hope not dead. 
Like the man who misses the beauty 
ot the forest because of the trees, like 
the fed-up life insurance salesman so 
scientifically trained to the minute in 
technical theory and precept that he is 
apt to miss the more impelling truths 
bound up in human contact, thus does 
the vivisectionist present to us a cross- 
section of the trade paper. His tabula- 
tion for the functioning of insurance 
journals requires application by the stu- 
dent of twelve minutes each night to 
properly elevate him mentally under 
seven designated tests. Unlike Walter 
Camp’s famous daily dozen it lacks the 
accompaniment of jazz to hearten one 
to the task. It is stripped of any device 
that would help one take his mind off 
the gruelling effort of digging for facts 
and figures that must be put to work, 
for wisdom that must be capitalized, for 
dependable knowledge of insurance 
science that can be absorbed and not 
slept off, for cramming to the full the 
kit of self-salability, else all is in vain 
without providing for the injection of 
any wholesome or appealing factors of 
entertainment that might possibly stim- 
ulate and soothe the mind, for non- 
technical information that may be as a 
competent guide and counselor, for edu- 
cation in the guise of amusement that 
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may leaven the whole loaf and serve to 
rOuuwd OuL au eqGuipment Capavle of hu- 
man tunctioning. 

Without the ald of an anti-vivisection 
law | make void to affirm tnat 1t is dis- 
uncuy a lunction OL an iMsurance jour- 
Nal LO enlerlain as well as to imtorm. 
fuere is scope here, surely, for func. 
Lioming througu an imspired trade press 
bull on good-nalurea qualillications and 
reuabduily, Whose ediors do not Kid 
luemseives that they are the Louwtain 
heads OF all Wisdom, and Who possess 
lue paving grace o1 humor lo enapie 
them to present tneir OoueriIngs in a 
Mauner LO instruct Without repeuing. 

Happily lor the puritication OL the 
service whicn tile insurance renders, 
te won Quixotes of tne quul have had 
solme real giants Of error to fight tnat 
ursl appeared to be but harmless wind- 
mus. 1 speak with proper moderation, 
ye. with pride of the part Many of our 
provession have piayed Im Netpiug lo 
suppress lallacies and trauds, Parcicu- 
lasiy im tile Imsurance 1s this record 
one to inspire and nearten tne slmucere 
journalist. It Is a tact well Known to 
any OL you thal some oL the presellu 
remedial 1aWS O1 Uhis Country that uited 
wie Insurance oul oL the muck OL Lhe 
Armstrong buack-wash bear the marks 
OL Journaustic heip in thelr making, 

Exploitation of Life Insurance 

Fighting tor the decent things in life 
insurance 1s as a Call LO arms to the 
nonest and tearless worker in our 
ranks. INO business has been so Loully 
exploited lo its imjury or so generally 
Niis-presented to tne public as has the 
business O1 Le insurance, Corrupt prac- 
tices masqueraded as “helps” to the 
dear peope by promoters unworthy to 
be classed as lite Insurance men have 
been the target for every Courageous 
writer. Some of us have been pecuitlar- 
ly situated in rendering this) service 
through a form of individualistic jour- 
nalism that modestly may be ranked 
with the broader function an insurance 
journal exercises, 

Creeping into the business today to 
blight the true tunction of life insurance 
Is an elaporation of the old take cry of 
WolL about lite insurance barons. it 1s 
the catl of the self-seeking promoter, 
building another false structure on the 
fake toundation that life insurance is a 
business of enormous prolits which are 
fair game to the directing officials and 
whicn do not have to be accounted for 
to poucynoiders. Jt 1s a recrudescence 
of the old familiar stock-with-policy 
pian, of the old board contract scheme— 
only worse. 

1 call it cowardice for an insurance 
journal to side-step the occasion to 
snow all such fallacies up. The oddities 
and freaks of life insurance are again 
coming into vogue, fostered and en- 
couraged by erratic insurance commis- 
silouers and by incomplete laws. ‘They 
threaten your business as never before, 
and every insurance journalist worthy 
of his salt is on the watch-tower in 
your behalf. 

It 1s a corruption of the pure intent 
of a life insurance policy to tack on to 
its sale anything which the purchaser 
negotiates for himself as a speculative 
attraction wholly outside the purpose of 
its protective service to himself or his 
family, the adjudication of which, in all 
probability, will be left a problem to his 
widow. These excrescencies of the pure 
life insurance service contract pollute 
its righteous purpose, and discredit the 
business. The insurance journal that 
does not function with double-barreled 
batteries for the elimination of such 
practices had better be buried. 

Insurance Department Relations 

In a spirit of sympathetic approval 
of this trend in life insurance a hand- 
ful of western commissioners met re- 
cently at Denver. I speak with pride 
of the part the insurance journals play- 
ed in unmasking the intent and results 
of that meeting. My reference to it 
here also gives me the excuse to un- 


limber on the subject of the relations 
between legitimate life insurance com- 
panies and insurance departments, that 
you may discover that as an insurance 
journalist I am endeavoring to function. 

It has always seemed strange to me 
that officials of legitimate life insurance 
companies should adopt a cringing, ser- 
vile attitude ot approach when dealing 
with an insurance commissioner. Be- 
fore certain recent happenings in my 
home State of Colorado, with which you 
are all familiar, this attitude was born 
of a general feeling of fear of the power 
possessed by the office. I regret to con- 
fess that the Colorado idea sustains 
that former general attitude. There are 
insurance commissioners in office who 
appear to desire to temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb and make life miserable 
for the stalwarts. Jf trust that no self- 
respecting life insurance company offi- 
cial will have less courage in handling 
such a situation than has been disclosed 
by the fighting journals that have cour- 
ageously kept their batteries going in 
this cause for years. 

Like the tides of the surging sea com- 
missioners come and commissioners go. 
It has wrongly been supposed to be a 
function of an insurance journal to pro- 
tect these officials by failing to disclose 
their ignorance. Uonest as was their 
intention, the charge can be laid at the 
door of some insurance journalists that 
they endowed some of these men with 
reputations for wisdom which unaided 
could never have been acquired or re- 
tained, 

New Dangerous Principle 

Every honorable life insurance com- 
pany of the west and south should be 
concerned with the new principle of 
departmental operation enunciated at 
Denver by a select group of commis- 
sioners, to-wit: that merely because an 
insurance company is able to get by 
any insurance department with its 
methods of formation, no matter how 
irregular, and with its policy contracts, 
u0 matter how freakish, it thereby be- 
comes as pure and as dependable an 
institution in the sight of the law and 
the public as the most reputable of 
companies, and any attempt to analyze 
and expose its peccadillos justifies the 
cancellation of the license of the offend- 
ing agent and of his company. Such a 
heresy would be amusing were it not so 
serious as we contemplate how absurdly 
undermanned in brains and ability— 
speaking in the sense of expert insur- 
ance knowledge—so many insurance de- 
partments are. It is a menace to the 
undefiled service which legitimate life 
companies are offering and the insur- 
ance journalist who does not warn you 
against it is recreant to his trust. 

I hold it, therefore, to be a function 
of the right-purposed insurance journal 
to withhold from insurance commission- 
ers all support where radical tendencies 
such as these are evidenced and to 
courageously speak out in meeting 
about the true character of the men 
who accidentally at the moment. hold 
these positions of such tremendous 
power. They thunder as does Jove him- 
self, dress’d in a little brief authority, 
and to many legitimate companies they 
are, in many instances, in very truth, 
strutting, pelting, petty officers using 
heaven for thunder to mask their wink- 
ing at practices in life insurance cover- 
age that outrage the sacred purpose of 
the contract. 

Some Limitations 

Having left you no escape from the 
conclusion that it is a function of an 
insurance journal worthy of your con- 
sideration to shout from the housetops 
to try to keep unsullied the service life 
insurance offers, a regard it somewhat 
as anti-climax to descend to the things 
that may be considered impediments or 
limitations in the work such a journal 
performs. ‘Time was when the journal- 
ist suffered the stigma of being charged 
with affiliations too strongly entrenched 
to admit of independent thinking. ‘That 
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cry, fortunately, is not so loud as it 
once was; we have no black-mailers in 
our ranks today, thank God. Those who 
(do honest work in the cause of legiti- 
mate insurance journalism do not pro- 
fane their talents or degrade their pro- 
fession by exposing themselves to the 
charge of being blind fools devoid of 
principle. 

By way of relief to the seriousness 
of this paper | approach the matter of 
circulation Here, indeed, is a moot 
question, one that provides a real limi- 
tation. I question if any other trade 
press suffers as does the insurance 
press. The actual number of copies 
circulated even with the greatest of our 
publications is proportionately small 
when one considers the character of the 
service rendered. Where Edward Bok 
figures the readers of the ‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal” to be on an average of 
four to each copy printed, it would prob- 
ably be safe to say that the average 
with the insurance paper is closer to 
ten or twelve readers of each copy. 
This is because of the general practice 
of borrowing the other man’s paper, 
also of passing one copy through an 
entire office staff under a regular sys- 
tem of circulation. | make no comment 
on this except to endorse Clarence Ax- 
man’s humorous suggestion that we 
print our publications on poorer paper 
so that the copies will fall apart before 
all of the “unknown warrior” type of 
readers can get their hands on them; 
thus making for larger circulation— 
maybe. 

Whatever may be the insurance jour- 
nal’s limitations, there are no handicaps 
on the industrious ones of our craft who 
sincerely labor with proper appreciation 
of being a part of the world’s most un- 
selfish service, of participation in the 
most beautiful business known of men. 
The lode-star in our work is the privi- 
lege of association with men such as 
you; it is the inspiration that elevates 
and dignifies our personal devotion. The 
insurance journal, 1t has aptly been said, 
is “the convention that never adjourns.” 
No greater ambition for the sincere 
worker in our profession could he in- 
dulge than to look forward hopefully to 
the time when more insurance men 
shall concede, as do those of this or- 
ganization, the worthy part he plays in 
an honorable service to mankind. 





AGENT TALKS IN LOWELL 
James Sykes, Seventy-five Year Old 
Agent of John Hancock, Relates 
Experiences 


The feature of the meeting of tne 
Lowell Life Underwriters’ Association, 
held in the Fairburn Building, Lowell, 
Mass., on September 13, was an address 
delivered by James Sykes, veteran 
agent of the John Hancock, who, while 
eventy-five years of age, is still work- 
ing in the cause of life insurance. 

Mr. Sykes illustrated the necessity 
of impressing upon a prospect the im- 
portance of applying for life insurance 
while he was in good health by ap- 
proaching him in this manner: 

“Mr. Prospect, someone in this city 
who is apparently now in good health, 
will be requiring the services of a 
physician next week. Otherwise the 
doctors would have to retire from busi- 
ress.” Having secured the application, 
Mr. Sykes said, he was afterwards told 
by the insured that it was this opening 
remark that had done the business. 
John O’Brien, vice-president of the 
association, gave a short address in 
Which he described the opportunities 
that were presented in life insurance 
as based on a corner of twenty-five years 
in the business. John MePadden, as- 
Sistant superintendent of the John Han- 
cock. also addressed the members, giv- 
Ing his observations of the business 
after years of experience and the bene- 
fils to be derived from the life associa- 
tion movement. 


Cutting the Costs 
Of Life Insurance 


SOME NEW EFFICIENCY IDEAS 


J. C. Seitz Says Cost of New Business 
Should Be Reduced and Conser- 
vation Pushed 


J. Charles Seitz presented an inter- 
esting and analytical paper at the Amer- 
ican Life Convention on some of the 
excess costs of new life insurance and 
possible means whereby they could be 
reduced. Mr.*Seitz is the actuary of 
the Security Life of Chicago. His ad- 
dress, in part, follows: 

The individual life insurance com- 
pany has little leeway in the matter of 
the retail price of the product—the pre- 
mium. There has been little variation 
in the premium for like policies with 
like benefits during the period prior to 
1914, when prices of material and ser- 
vice were low and during the period 
after 1914, when prices for material and 
service increased to a marked extent. 
There will be without doubt a recession 
in the prices as existing today, but 
economists agree that relatively the 
same position between material and 
service will eventually exist as pre- 
viously existed, but with the benchmark 
fairly well advanced to a higher plane. 
It would seem that the consensus of 
economists’ opinions would place the 
new benchmark at about 150% of the 
1913 level. 

We should therefore seek the sources 
of loss to offset the increase in cost 
until and unless it would be necessary 
to increase the selling prices. We can 
no longer ignore the subject, whether 





the company is a stock company or a 
mutual company, for in generic terms 
the stock company is a concentrated 
mutual company. 

As the first reference to efficiency, let 
me refer te the matter of not-taken poli- 
cies. All of the companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States must have 
issued in i921  paid-for insurance 
amounting to approximately eight bil- 
lion dollars. ‘The American Life Con- 
vention companies issued in 1921 ap- 
proximately $2.250,000,000 of new paid- 
for business. Both amounts exclude in- 
dustrial business. A complete record of 
not-taken business is not available in 
any publication due a great extent to 
the practice, begun about 1908, of re- 
porting new business on a_ paid-for 
basis. I have made deductions from 
several sources. In the Massachusetts 
reports for the years 1908 and 1915, 
which reports were taken at random, 
the new written and not-taken business 
is given for each company doing busi- 
ness in the state. The companies did 
a large business, but they are few in 
number. For the year 1918 use was 
made of the Ohio and Michigan reports 
to obtain a larger number of companies, 
including the smaller sized companies. 
The written business and _ not-taken 
business were as follows: 


taking all companies into consideration, 
the percent of not-taken to written busi- 
ness will be about 15%. Apply this to 
the entire business of the United States 
for 1921 and we find that the not-taken 
business must have approximated the 
sum of $1,412,000,000 and that the Amer- 
ican Life Convention companies must 
have had approximately $397,000,000 of 
insurance returned to the home offices. 
It is a staggering amount—a colossal 
representation of wasted energy—a per- 
nicious adherence to the unilateral the- 
ory of the life insurance contract. Re- 
member at this point that cost account- 
ing is no respector of departments of 
corporation. It draws from all corners 
to apportion the monetary value of all 
kinds of expenditure. The not-taken 
policy has used up its share of the 
salary of the president and the office 
boy, the same as the policy paid-for and 
in the policyholder’s security box. The 
total cost is the same as the total cost 
of the paid-for policy. except for the 
deduction of the first year commission 
and tax on premiums. If the first year 
commission and tax be 75%, the bal- 
ance of the entire cost of new business 
must certainly be 35% or 40% of the 
average premium. The average pre- 
mium will be near $29 for the non- 





Business Written Nottaken % Not taken 

Report of the year business business to written 
Massachusetts ....... 1908 1,280,791,000 251,452,000 19.6 
ere ree 1915 2,216,970,000 23,545,000 19.1 
Ohio and Michigan.... 1918 3,847,627,000 559,889,000 14.5 


The percent of not-taken policies by 
numbers was about 2% less than the 
above percentages, which are based on 
amounts. This indicates that the not- 
taken policies are above the average in 
amount. 

It is a fair assumption to say that, 
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The Federal Life Insurance Company, 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President, Chicago, Illinois, oper- 
ating in its twenty-third year, has had an uninterrupted 
career of success and development and deserves the pres- 
tige and good will it has established so generally. 


The FEDERAL LIFE issues all standard forms of life 
insurance 
Monthly Premium Accident policies and Non-Cancellable 
Disability policies; in addition it issues some very attract- 
ive forms not usually issued by other companies, includ- 
policy so popular with its 


The FEDERAL does not switch agents or policies but 
it does welcome to its ranks all capable and reliable men 
and women whose records are above reproach and who 
come to it in an honorable way. 


For information address Isaac Miller Hamilton, Presi- 


Superintendent of 
Federal Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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participating company and near $34 for 
the participating company. The mone- 
tary loss to the insurance companies 
would represent a sum between $3,600,- 
000 and $4,000,000. 

There will be an offset to some of 
this loss to the extent to which the 
companies enforce a general regulation 











J. CHARLES SEITZ 


that the agent shall pay the medical 
and inspection fees if the policy be 
returned as not taken. 
Individual Action Counts 

The loss must be borne by the persis- 
tent policyholder. The remedy lies in 
the hands of the companies. While con- 
certed action would be an admirable 
and speedy method of making the 
change in the cost system, it has been 
demonstrated by a progressive company 
that individual action is conducive of 
results. The president of the company 
writes to me “* * * for a long time 
we have had an iron-clad rule which 
requires a settlement with every appli- 
cation. * * * The rule has secured 
splendid results for us. It means we 
are not carrying a lot of approval busi- 
ness. Our agents would not go back to 
the old plan of issuing business on ap- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Thurman Discusses 
Closing at Mutual 
Benefit Sales Clinic 


“BEGINS WITH THE APPROACH” 


Pertinent and Useful Illustrations 
Given to Show Way for Sales 
Consummation 

The Mutual Benefit Life has for some 
time been doing some class work at the 
Home Office with members of the Home 
Office staff who are interested in life 
insurance selling. There has been a 
number of these clinics, as they have 
been ealled, held, the final one beirg 
under the leadership of Oliver Thur 
man, superintendent of agencies. The 
big reason behind the clinics is the 
desire on the part of the Mutual Benefit 
to equip men who occasionally leave the 
Home Office to take up field work, and 
those who do part-time work in the 
Home Office Agency, so that they can 





OLIVER THURMAN 


properly handle their subject. It has 
been the purpose of the company to 
have the study of salesmanship and the 
writing of insurance by the Home Office 
clerks organized and co-ordinated with 
the Newark agency of the company in 
the class work. Members of the agency 
department have conducted the meet- 
ings with the help and assistance of 
men from the Day & Cornish Agency in 
Newark. 

In the final clinic Mr. Thurman dealt 
largely with closing. He said: 

“Closing” really begins with the ap- 
proach. Everything in the sales talk 
leads up to “closing.”” Selling might be 
considered in the same light as scien- 
tific work in a laboratory. A scientist's 
creation begins in his imagination. 
Similarly, “selling” begins in the sales- 
man’s imagination, before he starts to 
sell at all. First we want to know what 
we want to do, and then plan it and 
work to that end. 

“Selling” is a series of reactions that 
the salesman produces in the mind of 
the prospect. He is working for an 
attitude of agreement, of willingness to 
act on his suggestions. Where do you 
begin to put a man in the attitude of 
mind of agreement? The sooner we get 
the prospect’s mind into this condition 
of accepting our suggestive leadership 
the better. Then force of habit helps 
the salesman out. 

rhe art of “closing!” Some cub sales- 
men think there is an uncanny psycho- 
logical situation that develops out of 
the clear air that makes the prospect 

ign for the experienced salesman. This 

not true. There are logical reasons 
lor every step in the sale. Any kind 
of mental reaction having once  oc- 
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What Leading Insurance Men 
Think of Our Plan 


“Dear Mr. Lawrence: 


“T have just been reading your letter 
to all Agencies and Brokers with refer- 
ence to surplus and substandard busi- 
ness; and I am taking this opportunity 
to congratulate you upon the Compa- 
ny’s stand. 


“For thirty years I have been the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness and 
preaching the gospel of insurance for 
all at an adequate premium to safe- 
guard the interests of all. 


“When I see the steps taken by such 
companies as the Prudential, Missouri 
State Life, Lincoln National Life, and 
others, I feel like Simeon of old who 
said when he saw the Lord in the tem- 
ple, ‘Now letst thou thy servants de- 
part in peace.’ 


“Tam glad that I have lived until this 
day; and thank God that the day is not 
far distant when all men in whatever 
condition of health, who have beneficial 
interests to protect, will be safeguarded 
by a proper policy.” 


The above letter is indicative of the senti- 
ment expressed in the appreciative letters 
which have deluged the Home Office. 
The letter quoted above its from a leading 
General Agent, a veteran in the Life 
Insurance world, 















































Missouri 


From the numerous appreciative expres 
sions received at the Home Office, of which 
the one quoted opposite is an example, we 
are convinced that the big-gauged Company 
Officials and General Agents approve of our 
progressive stand in favor of the insuring 
public and the insurance agent. 


The day has passed for a Company to take 
only the cream of physical risks and to tell 
the man who has some slight physical im- 
pairment and therefore needs the insurance 
most, and whose family needs the protection 
the most, to go without it. 


Practically every man is entitled to some 
form of policy at some rate and the Com- 
pany which more nearly approaches 100% 
issue on applications submitted is doing the 
greatest service. 


Accordingly, we have extended and lib- 
eralized our substandard coverage and are 
offering protection on some form and ai 
some rate to practically every applicant of 
sound moral character. 


Under our New Plan, we will extend to 
the Insurance Agent, because he is rightiy 
entitled to this recognition—liberal first 
year commissions, guaranteed non-forfeit- 
able renewals, and the same privileges our 
own Agents receive, such as Club Conven- 
tion Trips, particularly the Pacific Coast 
trip next year. 


This does not mean that we want to dis- 
turb your relations with your own Com- 
pany—-instead we want to urge you to place 
with your own Company all the business 
which it will take. However, remember thet 
our New Plan offers you a regular and open 
channel in which to place all surplus busi- 
ness; permits you to give your undivided 
time to serving your clients; and enabics 
you to devote more time to your own 
Company. 


Phone our Branch Manager or General 


Agent in your territory for complete details 
of our New Plan. 


State Life 


Insurance Company 


M. G. Singleton, President 


Life Accident 


Home Office—St. Louis 


Health Group 
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curred, occurs more easily the second 
time. 

The sales strategy should begin early 
by bringing about an attitude of agree- 
ment on some relatively minor thing. 
Salesmen should be cautioned against 
making extravagant statements, how- 
ever true they may be. For instance: 
Suppose you are trying to get interest. 
You make a broad statement that the 
Mutual Benefit is the best company in 
the world. Your client doesn’t know 
this to be a fact, and he naturally 
doubts your veracity. You have pro- 
duced a reaction in his mind that you 
do not want. 

There is a certain analogy between 
“selling” and hypnotic performance, al- 
though in selling the salesman must 
have the conscious acquiescence of the 
subject, whereas in hypnosis one must 
have the unconscious acquiescence of 
the subject. The hypnotist in the be- 
ginning of his seance gets his subject 
in an attitude of agreement by getting 
him to do some relatively simple thing. 
He starts by asking him in an agree- 
able tone of voice if he won't please sit 
down. If the subject objects to sitting 
down the demonstrator passes lightly 
over that objection in some such way 
as this: “We won’t bother about this 
chair, you'll find that one over there 
pretty comfortable.” He goes on ask- 
ing questions in sequence each one 
more positive in significance than the 
other until the patient finally surren- 
ders his conscious control. 

Mr. Thurman told an instance of good 
salesmanship in connection with a 
reaper salesman. This man first called 
in all the neighbors from surrounding 
farms. He then stated some simple 
truths. He’d take out a pocket rule and 
walk over to the machine and say, 
“These tires are two inches in diame- 
ter.’ He would put his rule on and 
prove that they were two inches in 
diameter. Then he would say, “This 
drawbar is three feet long.” He'd put 
his rule on the drawbar and his audi- 
ence could see that it was three feet 
long. In this way he got his auditors 
to accept his statements as facts. 

“Closing” is a state of mind. There 
is no art of closing. There is, however, 
some very useful technique in closing. 

What would you think of an electri- 
cian who started an intricate piece of 
work and finished it completely before 
he turned the current on to see if it 
would work? If it doesn’t work he may 
have to take the whole piece of work 
down again to find out where the trou- 
ble is. A good electrician tests out the 
work as it progresses. The good sales- 
man makes tests. This is the mark of 
the scientific and successful sales ope- 
rator. 

Get your prospect’s mind into the 
state of interest. What is the test for 
interest? The test for interest is in- 
terrogation. When you have created 
interest it usually shows itself through 
asking questions. You will see from 
your client’s reaction that his state of 
mind is “Give me some information.” 

Mr. Thurman then gave an illustra- 
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Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 


Philadelphia 

















Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











tion of a wrong method of approach as 
follows: “I am Mr. Thurman, repre- 
senting the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, N. J., sev- 
enty-seven years old and the finest com- 
pany in the business.” 

Such an approach usually does not 
get a right reaction. The average man 
under similar conditions will respond 
to the same stimulus in exactly the 
same way. This is proven by the way 
an experienced lecturer gets laughter or 
pathos from his entire audience. In 
the above outlined approach the sales- 
man has not even begun to get the 
prospect’s mind in an attitude of agree- 
ment. He becomes bewildered from the 
standpoint of action. Some prospects 
would let such a salesman talk until he 
had talked himself out. Then he might 
get some such comeback as_ this: 
1—You are wasting your time on me; I 
have all the insurance I ever expect to 
buy. 2—I am too busy to talk to you 
today; I haven’t any time for you at all. 
3—-I have a friend in the life insurance 
business and won’t talk insurance to 
anybody but my friend. 

All of these reactions were state- 
ments. They are simply another way 
of telling you that you haven't inter- 
ested your prospect at all. You haven't 
scored. If he asks a question and ap- 
pears satisfied with your answer you 
have scored high. 

A man might be interested and not 
have the slightest desire to buy. In- 
terest presupposes either desire or ab- 
horrence; repellence or attraction. 

You can create interest by speaking 
about something in which the prospect 
is interested. You might say, “Mr. 
Bartholomew, your bull pup bit my 
maid and she has gone to the hospital 
with hydrophobia.” Would he say, “I 
am too busy to talk about bull pups?” 
He, would undoubtedly ask several ques- 
tions of suggestive interest. Of course, 
you couldn’t sell a man insurance by 
talking to him about his dog. But if 





you happened to know that he had a 
10-year-old daughter Margaret you 
might approach him like this: “Mr. 
Bartholomew, Margaret will be ten 
years old on the 5th day of October.” 
Just let it go at that. The prospect 
would, of course, be interested. All 
sorts of questions would pass through 
his mind. “How do you know my 
daughter’s name or birthday?” ‘What 
has it got to do with you?” The sales- 
man could then picture the daughter's 
situation, the probability of her going 
to college. He could paint the possibili- 
ties between now and then, touching on 
the many pitfalls that might occur in 
that time, one of the principal ones be- 
ing that the father might not be here to 
see that Margaret got a college educa- 
tion. 

The test for closing is acquiescence. 
The reaction for desire is comparison. 
When you have aroused a man’s desire 
he begins to compare certain values to 
see if its ownership is at all possible. 
The question arises in his mind, what 
would it cost me? The almighty dollar 
is the standard of value in this country. 
The prospect doesn’t ask the price out 
of idle curiosity. 

Get your prospect to do something 
for you. See if he will do it. It doesn’t 
make any difference if he does it or 
not. You might test him out. Just see 
if he will follow your lead on some 
small thing. He might figure the cost, 
or the cash value, or the extended in- 
surance at your request. If he does 
that, the chances are he will sign the 
application for you. 

Mr. Toner of the Newark Agency took 
up the discussion with Mr. Thurman as 
prospect, and showed how he would 
close a case from this point. 

Toner—“Do you think you could pass 
an examination?” 

Thurman—“I think so.” 


Toner—‘‘Have you had any sickness 
recently?” 


Thurman—‘Nothing serious, a little 
‘flu’ two years ago.” 
Toner—‘I don’t think that 
have any bearing onathe case. 
father living?” 
Thurman—‘No.” 
Toner—*‘How long has he been dead?” 
Thurman—‘‘Twenty-five years.” 
Toner—‘What did he die of?” 
Thurman—‘‘Arterio sclerosis.” 
Toner—‘I hardly think that would af- 
fect your insurability. You seem to be 
in good shape. If you take this policy 
whom do you want to make the bene- 
ficiary ?” 
Thurman 


would 
Is your 


“Mrs. Thurman is the ben- 
eficiary under all of my insurance.” 

Toner—‘I think that is just about 
what I would do under those circum- 
stances. I suppose you would pay the 
premium annually and clear it up.” 

Thurman—‘Is there any difference 
paying it otherwise?” 

Toner—‘“The company charges inter- 
est if you pay it quarterly or semi- 
annually. It is simply a question of 
fitting the premium to your conveni- 


Mr. Thurman here broke in on the 
interview and showed how Mr. Toner 
had gotten away from insurance discus- 
sion altogether by asking health ques- 
tions and developing an attitude of 
agreement, and added: 

“Isn’t the fact that I agreed that I 
was in good health an evidence of fall- 
ing into line? Get the repetition of 
acquiescence in Mr. Toner’s handling of 
the case.” 

Mr. Thurman then asked Mr. Toner 
what he would do if the prospect re- 
acted unfavorably and objected to 
enswering some of the health questions. 
Toner said that: the interview was so 
staged that he could back out at any 
time. The prospect didn’t realize that 
he was being closed. If he raised an 
objection Toner dropped back to the 
interview showing some more concrete 
facts and tried to stimulate his desire 
once more, bringing to bear some new 
sales points and then gradually leading 
him up to action again. 

There is no greater aid to closing 
than what we might call an assumed 
consent. Take for granted that your 
prospect is a regular gentleman and 
will do this thing for you. He has ac- 
cepted your statements. He shows in- 
terest by asking questions. 

Be careful not to be apologetic. Don’t 
show the white feather for a minute. 
Don’t let him mistrust your leadership 
for a minute. Don’t argue. 

Before asking him to write his name, 
get him to do some physical thing. 
Change chairs. Say, “Won’t you sit 
over here so | can get a little better 
light?” If that doesn’t work say to him, 
“Won't you write your wife’s name on 
this application? Do you know that this 
application will be photographed and 
copy put in the policy when issued. One 
of these days this policy is going to ful- 
fill the mission for which it is intended. 
At that time your wife is going to look 
at it quite differently from now. You 
write her name on this line.” 





Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 














FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE. 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 

10 In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 714% 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
in force over $223,000,000. 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WA LTER LE MAR TA LBOT, President ; 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 8 Fulton Street, New York City 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 
It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 

Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 

It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 

Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 

Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives ordies. 

It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 
It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Before calling upon an old 


Real policyholder, Willard Ewing 
Insurance of the Philadelphia Agency 
Service of the Provident Life and 
Trust, always’ ascertains 

how his insurance is payable. If it is 
payable to his estate, then in his ap- 


proach Ewing brings up the question 
whether in this instance as in many 
other instances it would not perhaps be 
more desirable to have the policy pay- 
able directly to some personal bene- 
ficiary, and thus secure the benefit of 
the exemption under the Federal in- 
come tax. If the prospect so desires, 
he secures the necessary papers and, 
when he returns for the signatures, he 
finds an exceedingly good opportunity 
in many cases to obtain also the signa- 
ture on a new application. Recently Mr. 
Ewing had a particularly pleasing proof 
that such service is appreciated by old 
policyholders. In this case, the pros- 
pect, now in business for himself as a 
member of a mercantile firm, had as a 
very young man be2n an employe of the 
Provident. Ewing had just discussed 
with him the question of having his old 
policy payable to a personal beneficiary 
rather than to his estate, and then sug- 
gested a new policy, to which he con- 
sented, saying, “I want to put this 
through you. [ have a lot of otherwise 
very good friends who are agents, but 
you are the only one who has ever given 
me any real insurance service.” 
s 


W. A. Buchholz, of the New 


Successful York Life, a member of that 
Selling company’s Top 200 Class, 
Points gives the following as his 


methods of selling: 

Before delivering policies he ascer- 
tains from the copy of the medical ex- 
amination attached whether the in- 
sured’s father is living, how many liv- 
ing brothers and sisters he has, and 
from the insured he secures the full 
name, occupation, address and age of 
each, and if the sisters are married he 
gets the name, address, occupation and 
age of the husband, and records all 
these facts on cards. 

Further, he will not accept an appli- 
cation without entering upon it the 
names of three of their friends. He 
secures the address, occupation and ap- 
proximate age of each and enters them 
on a card. He shows the applicant that 
it is to his interest in more ways than 
one to furnish these names. It helps 
out in connection with the inspection. 
In some instances the insured, having 
unexpectedly changed his address, the 
company has been able, through his 
friends, to locate him and save his in- 
surance. 

Including the three friends, Mr. 
holz on an average secures six pros- 
pects from every person he writes. 
Those who use this method have an 
unlimited list of first-class material on 
whom to work, and they have no trou- 
ble in securing interviews with the rela- 
tives and friends of their satisfied cus- 
tomers, 

Warning! Don’t adopt these sugges- 
tions unless you wish to extend more 
life insurance benefits and handsomely 
increase your profits. 

o * 
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August “Sales Manage- 


The Man ment” by the Dartnell 
Who Tries to ‘Corporation of Chicago 
Put You Off tells how a successful 


life insurance man han- 
dles the prospect who says, “Come back 
the 15th of September or the Ist of Jan- 
uary” (or some other distant date) 
“and I'll do business with you.” “He is 
hard to handle,” says “Sales Manage- 
ment,” “because he has made a decision 
or at least he thinks he has. There is 
apparently no question in his mind 
about your proposition, So far as the 


salesman knows, he is thoroughly sold. 
The man is simply waiting for the order 
to be literally taken away from him. 
He is the type of man who wants other 
people to make up his mind. 

“One salesman who has been very 
successful in closing this type of pros- 
pect without waiting to come back at 
the distant date mentioned has a plan 
which might be adapted for use in many 
lines of business. When the prospect 
assures him that he will be ready to 
buy on a certain date he says, ‘Now, 
don’t you think we had better make a 
little memorandum of that?’ Usually 
the prospect agrees. So the salesman 
writes on a piece of scratch paper the 
following statement: ‘I agree that on 
the 15th of September I will be in good 
health and insurable.’ ” 

Of course the prospect cannot guar- 
antee that he will be in good health. 
Naturally he refuses to sign such an 


agreement. That gives the salesman 
the very lead he needs. He has the 


prospect’s word that he cannot tell from 
one day to the next whether or not he 
will be in good health, whether or not 
he will be a good risk. That brings the 
interview to a focus and makes it easy 
for the salesman to close right on the 
spot, because it concentrates the pros- 
pect’s mind on the danger of delay.— 
The Pelican. 


« * = 
The entrance of Super- 
How North intendent of Agencies 
Entered the North of the New Eng- 
Business land territory of the 
Metropolitan Life into 
life insurance was_ interesting. He 


asked the 
for a job. 
said 


Metropolitan superintendent 
The latter looking him over, 
quizzically: “What makes you 
think that you can become an insur- 
ance man?” This made North angry 
and he decided he would go out ana 
show the superintendent that he could 
make good, which he did. 
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The talk of hard times 


Taboo this fall and winter as 
“Hard Times” due to the railroad and 
Talk coal strikes, unsettled 
business conditions, 


and the continued upheavals in Europe 
is tabooed by the metropolitan district 
managers of the big life companies. 

“Many people have money,” said the 
manager of one of the large metro- 
politan agencies, “and they are willing 
to spend it, or invest it, if they can 
be shown. A life insurance agent who 
can not show the people that this is 
the psychological time to take out life 


insurance, when business conditions 
look unsettled but in reality are not, 
should go into some other business. 


The majority of people always use ex- 
cuses, such as an apparent business 
depression, to put off taking ont life 
insurance, and the agents themselves 
are liable also to use it as an excuse 
as to why they cannot get business.” 
T. R. Fell, metropolitan manager for 
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the Massachusetts Mutual, said _ this 
week that whereas there is an increase 
in the amount of new policies being 
written by his agency a marked de- 
crease in lapsed policies is noticeable, 
and that they are practically negligible. 

In speaking about the effect of the 
so-called “hard times” upon the insur- 
ance business Mr. Fell said it might be 
inclined to be used by the agent as an 
excuse for not going out after the busi- 
ness as strenuously as he other- 
wise would. “We are educating our 
agents in an hour's conference every 
day,” he said, “and impressing upon 
them that ‘hard times’ is a good talking 
argument to prospects, that they need 
insurance now more than they ever aid 
before. If you tell people that they 
want insurance they will want it.” 

Mr. Fell does not believe that actual 
“hard times” are in prospect for the 
nation. Conditions today do not war- 
rant any such belief. He cited cases 
where agents had been able to save 
policies from lapsing by using familiar 
arguments which are made use of by 
agents in periods of depression. 

Another case was stated by the agency 
manager of another prominent life com- 
pany where a Wall Street broker was 
about to lapse a $20,000 Ordinary life 
policy upon which he had been paying 
premiums for the past ten years. He 
had made a good deal of money up to 
the past few months, but with quie+ 
conditions in “the Street” had decided 
he needed this premium money more 
than his policy. Again an agent was 
able to convince the broker that he 
wanted his policy now more than at 
any other time. 


CUTTING THE COSTS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


proval, and all in all it is a most satis- 
factory plan.” 

The commercial viewpoint is that the 
selling price is fundamentally a percen- 
tage of the cost and that the cost 1s 
made up of elements in themselves per- 
centages of the cost. In life insurance 
we frequently refer to the administra- 
tive cost as made of a percentage of 
the premiums and a constant based on 
the amount of insurance. I am inclined 
to believe that the life insurance cor- 
poration is not different from the com- 
mercial corporation and that the cost 
of our service is a percentage of the 
premium, both for first year and re- 
newals. We sell service—-our commod- 
ity is measured by the United States 
standard of money, the dollar. We re- 
ceive dollars as distributors, perform 
our service of redistributing the portion 








JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 


FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 








A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
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P. M. FRASER ON TOUR 


Attending Sectional Meetings; J. M. 
Fraser Wins Chase Cup; Agency 
Half Million Ahead of 1921 





P. M. Fraser of the P. M. Fraser Geu- 
eral Agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life in New York City is attending the 
several sectional meetings of fhe Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. The first one 
was held at Spring Lake, N. J.; the 
second one at Green Lake, Wis., and 
the third at Estes Park, Col. These 
meetings were held for the $100,000 and 
the $200,000 Club members. Mr. Fraser 
will return to New York next Sunday. 

John M. Fraser, of the Fraser General 
Agency, won the cup given by Samuel 
T. Chase, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual at Chicago, to the 
largest personal producer of the com- 
pany during the club year. Mr. Fraser 
wrote 125 individual applications. At 
the Spring Lake meeting where the 
cup was presented, Mr. Fraser told the 
delegates how he closed his most diffi- 
cult case. 

The Fraser General Agency is run- 
ning in the neighborhood of $500,000 
ahead of its production for 1921 in 1922. 





MRS. |. M. HAMILTON KILLED 

Mrs. Isaac Miller Hamilton, wife of 
the president of the Federal Life, was 
killed and Mr. Hamilton was slightly 
hurt when an automobile in which they 
were riding turned over and fell into a 
ditch at Archbold, O., Saturday. Mr. 
Hamilton, who was driving, was thrown 
several feet in the air but fell on soft 
dirt. The highway was undergoing re- 
pairs, was filled with holes containing 
crushed rock and control of the car was 
lost, the accident following. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton, with their daughter, had 
been in attendance at the Commission- 


ers’ Convention at Swampscott. There 
Mrs. Hamilton, who was socially promi- 


nent and had great charm of manner, 
increased her circle of friends. Senator 
Hamilton had gone to Swampscott from 
Toronto, where the Federal Life had 
held a convention. 


of the income which becomes due on 
the death of the policyholder. We re- 
serve many of the dollars and invest 
them as it is necessary that they be 
augmented by interest for future use 
at increased values. 

New Business Costly 

I believe the true cost of new busi- 
ness for expenses (direct first year ex- 
pense and allocated indirect expense) 
will be not less than 115% of the first 
annual premium. ‘The available amount 
of the premium for expenses will be 
between 80 and 85% thereof, which 
leaves a deficit of at least 30% of the 
first premium. The persistent policy- 
holder must carry along this 30% de- 
ficit on the debit side of his account 
to be wiped out by such credits as may 
be earned by him each year. In addi- 
tion, the persistent policyholders must 
have apportioned among them the 30% 
loss left as a legacy by the 26.3% who 
have discontinued after the first policy 
year. The individual apportionment 
means an added percentage of 10.7%, 
or a total loss of 40.7 as the debit charge 
beginning the second policy year. 

Mr. Shuff, president of the National 
Life Underwriters Association, says 
that the agents shall be counsellors and 
advisers, 
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The Cancer Problem 
How We Can Help Save 50,000 Lives Yearly 


By F. W. Sawyer, M. D., Asst. Medical Director, Pacific Mutual Life 


interested in in- 
realize 


Can anyone who is 
individuals 


when dis- 


suring the lives of 


the existence of a condition 


ease does not exist? By disease is 


meant any mental, moral or physical 
disorde! If such a condition would 
ever happen, the whole aspect of life 
insurance business would, of course, be 


changed All element of risk or chance 
(barring accidents) would be eliminated 
and it would from necessity solve itself 
into a business on a savings bank prin- 
nothing at all on the order of 


but a plain and simple in- 


ciple; 
peculation 
vestment problem of elementary mathe- 
matics. The services of a medical and 
actuarial department would not be need 
ed, and in their places would be the 
operator of a tabulating or a computing 
The disappointments to the 
their 


clined could not occur, and their duties 


machine 


agents in having applicants de- 


would be similar to the salesmen of 
securities 


has not yet arrived and 


bonds and 
But “Utopia’ 
to deal with that greatest 
the public health, with its 


we still have 
of problem 
which from 


multitude of diversities, 


necessity make it the greatest game of 


chance we have 


Insurance companies from years of 
very well worked out 
chance, but it) never 
can be long as the world is 
confronted by epidemics of disease that 
prey upon mankind Especially those 
that cannot as yet be classified as pre 


ventable on uccount of the indefinite 


have 
thi problem of 


x per ence 


exact as 


character of their source, as influenza. 
Wondertul progre has been and is 
till being made in combatting those 
that have been found preventable and, 


cience, we do not longer live 
once terrible scourges 


thanks to 
in fear of the 


that so terrified our ancestors. We can 
go about our daily duties and travel 
anywhere in our own domain with a 
feeling of security against contagion 


that was not possible only a decade ago. 
Life insurance has been made possible 
by the eradication of most of those 
deadly epidemics that have infested hu- 
man life from time immemorial. As a 
consequence remarkable results have 
been produced in the prolongation of 
human life. Judging from the experi- 
ence of the past and the situation of 
the present day, it would appear that 
the longevity of those who will live in 


future centuries may outrival the his- 
tory of those living in the Methuselean 
age 

The habits of the treacherous organ- 
isms that are responsible for such 
dreaded diseases as plagues, yellow 
lever, typhus and typhoid fever, chol- 


era, small pox and malaria are so well 
understood that they are now under 
control. The lowly bacillus that causes 
tuberculosis is being so constantly 
hunted and harassed that it is losing 
its grip and fast falling by the wayside. 
The stealthy influenza will undoubtedly 
soon power to strike out the 
lives of its victims in wholesale num- 
bers tut there remains among us a 
malignant monster, as it were, that we 
have not as yet been able to control, 
and in spite of all human effort its dead- 
ly venom increases its frightful toll of 


lose its 


human lives each year. Its name is 
cancer More than 90,000 persons in 
our own country respond to its death 


I! each year—a number greater by 
than that of our men and boys 
ere killed or died from the effects 

oO} the great World War. The economic 
le to the community over a term of 
laggeering. Life insurance com- 

pay millions of dollars every year 


for death claims from cancer. The 
questign is, what are we going to do 
about it? When we realize that, if pro- 
per precautions and treatment are ob- 
served in the very early stages of its 
onset it is probable that over one-half 
of the 90,000 yearly deaths can be pre- 
vented. There is much that we can do 
about it, not only to obtain some relief 
from the great economic loss, but also 
from human suffering. 

Scientists have spent years of their 
lives in the endeavor to ascertain the 
cause of and a cure for cancer. Great 
institutions of learning have worked un- 
ceasingly for years. Hospitals and re- 
search laboratories richly endowed are 
toiling constantly to throw some light 
on this enigma of afflictions. For the 
information of the reader who is not 
but who should be conversant with some 
plain facts in regard to cancer, we are 
justified in making known here some 
of the knowledge gained up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Cancer is almost exclusively a disease 
of adult life. About 95% of all deaths 
from cancer occur at ages over 35. At 
ages over 40 one person in ten dies 
from cancer. It ranks with pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and kidney disease in the 
Census Bureau annual report. The mor- 
tality from cancer is on the increase 
in civilized countries. In the United 
States the annual increase in the cancer 
death rate is about 214%. Cancer ap- 
pears in a number of forms affecting 
every organ or part of the body. The 
most important form for both sexes is 
cancer of the stomach, which, including 
cancer of the liver, accounts for about 
35,000 deaths per year. The number of 
deaths from cancer of the female gene- 
rative organs is about 14,000; from can- 
cer of the female breast, about 8,500; 
from cancer of the mouth and tongue, 
about 4,000; the intestinal tract, over 
12,000; other parts of the body, 15,000. 
Cancer is especially frequent among 
adult women over the age of 40. One 
woman out of every eight is fatally 
attacked, while for men over 40 one 
from every thirteen dies from it. 


Cancer is a local non-contagious dis- 
ease. It is not, as far as investigation 
has shown, caused by a germ. It is a 
change in the cell growth in some part 
of the body, the specific cause of which 
is unknown. It comes on stealthily, its 
beginning is obscure, without pain or 
any of the marked symptoms that char- 
acterize the contagious and other dis- 
ceases, 

It may be discovered by pure acci- 
dent, and when the danger signal is 
noted it unfortunately may be consid- 
ered of no importance. The body does 
not recognize the fact that a cancer is 
growing until it becomes of considera- 
ble size. The origin of cancer has been 
aptly compared to the situation of a 
family seated at dinner when a _ sup- 
posed relative arrives and is given a 
place, the newcomer eating all the food 
and finally eating the family itself. This 
is just what cancer does; it starts very 
quietly, is very small at first but gradu- 
ally grows and destroys the very tissues 
that feed it, until it ultimately kills its 
host by the destruction of some impor- 
tant part of the body. 

Cancer is not, as far as we know, 
hereditary. It does not at all follow 
that if any one member of a family has 
it that any of the others will. It has 
been shown, according to the laws of 
chance, if a certain number of cases of 
cancer are to be expected in a com- 
munity one family will naturally have 
two or three cases, while others have 
none, and this is due purely to a coinci- 
dence. In a long-lived family more 
cases will occur than in one in which 
the members die young. This is not 
because cancer is hereditary but be- 
cause it is a disease of middle and later 
life. Although we cannot say that 
heredity is of no significance, a cancer- 
ous family history should occasion 
anxiety to the extent that every one of 
cancer age should be on guard to detect 
the earliest symptoms of the disease 
and to procure early and effective treat- 
ment. It is reassuring also that life 
insyrance companies pay little atten- 
tion at present to a history of one or 
two cases of cancer in the family in 
determining whether or not a person is 
a good risk. 

Aside from statistics, the disease oc- 
curs so frequently that there is hardly 
a person who has not known of cases 
among his immediate relatives or 
friends. 

The public is ignorant both in regard 
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New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 

















to the early symptoms of the disease 
and as to the methods best suited to its 
cure. They do not know that cancer in 
its early stages can be and is cured by 
operation. They do not realize that de- 
lay is fatal. Ignorance is the most im- 
portant element in the problem, as it is 
in so many other causes of human mis- 
ery. For this reason we may say that 
the education of the public is the most 
important step, and the most important 
thing for them to know is that cancer 
is curable. Every one should know that 
when a lump appears anywhere on the 
body scientific advice should be sought 
immediately. The lump may prove to 
be an abscess or a benign growth, for 
the early symptoms of cancer are not 
very different from the symptoms 
caused by harmless tumors; but on the 
other hand a mere lump may prove to 
be a cancer, and then, if it has been 


discovered early enough, it can be 
cured, 
Sores, cracks, lacerations, ulcers 


which do not heal, warts, moles or birth 
marks which change in color, size or 
appearance may turn into cancer unless 
treated or cured. 

No method of treatment with serum, 
vaccines, drugs, diets, caustic pastes or 
secret “cancer cures” have been found 
to compare with the effectiveness of the 
early operative removal of any growth 
anywhere in the body that might possi- 
bly be malignant. Radium and X-rays 
are still adjuncts and secondary in 
effectiveness, although producing extra- 
ordinary developments. 

It is the purpose ot this article to give 
the essential facts that should be famil- 
iar to every one and, which is more 
vital, to emphasize the necessity to help 
in a campaign of education that will 
save 40,000 to 60,000 lives every year. 
Every insurance man and woman, physi- 
cians and all others should enlist in a 
cancer campaign, not only for the suc- 
cess of a business or the honor of a 
profession, but more especially for the 
purpose of cutting down the horrible 
toll of deaths from cancer. By doing 
so each of us may be instrumental in 
saving at least one life every year and 
the time will not be far distant when 
that vast number of persons who die 
short of their expectancy will be blessed 
with more years of life and usefulness. 
Keep in mind that cancer can be cured 
if discovered early enough. If you will 
accept and preach this gospel, you, your 
family or your friends will profit accord- 
ingly.—-Pacific Mutual News. 





LARGER QUARTERS 

The Western Pennsylvania agency of 
the Manhattan Life of New York has 
removed offices to new and larger quar- 
ters at 203 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh. The agency was formerly 
located in the Union Bank Building, 
but, requiring more space, a move was 
imperative. 


OPENS ROCHESTER OFFICE 


Dr. Walter CG. Allen, M.D., life insur- 
ance examiner, has opened an office at 
31 Exchange street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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American Life Convention 





Service of Companies 
Prevents Growth Of 
State Insurance Fund 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM EXISTS 


American Life Convention Opens Reg- 
ular Sessions With Its Greatest 
Attendance 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Milwaukee, Wis., September 20. The 
main division of the American Life Con- 
vention was called to order in the Hotel 
Wisconsin this morning by President 
Cunningham, who faced one of the larg- 
est audiences in the history of the con- 
vention. Mr. Cunningham introduced 
Platt Whitman, Wisconsin Insurance 
Commissioner and president of the 
Commissioners’ Convention, as a dis- 
tinguished figure for popular service, as 
au man who is doing everything possi 
ble to uphold all that is best in insur- 
ance and as a thoroughbred and honest- 
to-God good citizen. Mr. Whitman gave 
au talk which, while boosting Wiscon- 
sin, was not of the braggadocio nature. 
He did not claim that Wisconsin was 
the best ever or the greatest ever, but 
he explained that it had no reason to 
be disappointed with its wealth or its 
position among the other states. 

Wisconsin was settled only a few 
years after the Pilgrims landed. The 
first-comers were fur dealers, next came 
the miners and then the timber men, 
the farmers following after the lands 
were cleared. It is now the first state 
of the Union in dairy products. 

Mr. Whitman said that he also was 
chief executive of an insurance com- 
pany, as he was head of the State Life 
Insurance Fund. This has been in exist- 
eice for a decade and during that time 
has succeeded only to the extent that 
there are now five hundred and, two 
policyholders on the books. “Commis- 
sioner Whitman thought the reason for 
this showing was that the people could 
buy the best of life insurance anywhere 
in Wisconsin and that they were satis- 
fied with the service which the com- 
panies gave them. If they had not been 
then more people would be insured by 
the state. As long as the splendid 
example of fine service given by the 
present companies is followed in the 
future, there need be no need for worry- 
ing about state insurance. Service 
means giving the policyholders what 
they are entitled to receive. 

President Cunningham in his annual 
report said that the most progressive 
step taken by the convention during 
the year was when the convention be- 
came part of the American Impairment 
Bureau. Not a single criticism had 
been received by the Executive Com- 
mittee for this action, but on the con 
trary they had been complimented for 
making the move. 

He also discussed retaliatory legisla- 
tion, saying that it is the right and 
auty of the American Life Convention, 
as well as other associations of similar 
character, to bear every honorable in- 
fluence towards minimizing the possi- 
bility of such legislation as may prove 
inimical to the rights and income of 
present or future policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. 

A. O. Eliason, president National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, was in- 
troduced to the convention and made a 
forceful speech, in which he said that 
the aim of the association is to improve 
through progressive education. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
differs from a labor union, he said, be- 
cause it is not intended to impress into 
membership every agent, but only those 
who have in mind the high purpose of 
the association in maintaining stand- 
ards, and who want those standards 
maintained. Life insurance is a service 
requiring highest order of equipment 
on the part of its salesmen. 


T. W. Blackburn Needs 
Executive Assistance 
In Convention Work 


HAS TRAVELLED 33,000 MILES 


Visited 99 Member Companies of Con- 
vention in Addition to Other 
Meetings During Year 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Milwaukee, Wis., September 20—Be- 
ing secretary and counsel of an organi- 
zation like the American Life Convention 
is anything but a sinecure. Here is 
What Secretary Thomas W. Blackburn 
has done since the last annual conven- 
tion of the American Life Convention. 
He has traveled thirty-three thousand 
niles, has visited ninety-nine member 
companies, has been absent from home 
one hundred and eighty-four days. 

Four trips to Washington have been 
necessary in connection with revenue 
legislation and departmental rulings. 
Three visits were made in Boston, two 
on preliminary term legislation ane one 
for the annual meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. The secretary also attended the 
annual meetings of American Bar As 
sociation, National Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Association of Life Presi- 
dents, the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Counsel and = annual 
meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers in addition to the 
March meetings of the American Life 
Convention and its medical section. 

These journeyings fy rail have been 
more extended than usual because of 
importance of meeting companies in 
connection with the work of the Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, the new revenue 
bill, and the double indemnity tax rul- 
ing. 

Among other work of the secretary 
has been the preparation of a forty-six 
page brief presented to the Internal 
Revenue Department, Washington. 
More than three hundred cases have 
been digested for the American Life 
Convention’s legal bulletin. About 
fifty per cent of the digested cases are 
printed in the legal bulletin weeks 
ahead of their appearance in the ad- 
vance sheets gotten out by legal re- 
porting companies. During the year 
twenty-two bulletins reporting legisla- 
tive proceedings and departmental rul- 
ings were distributed. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Blackburn 
feels that he has had a busy year or 
that President Cunningham recom- 
mended an organization at the Ameri- 
cun Life headquarters with heads for 
various departments with expert execu 
tives to run them. The association has 
grown to such an extent that such a 
development is necessary. The present 
executive organization consists only of 
Mr. Blackburn, a young lawyer and a 
stenographer. There are now 145 com- 
panies in the American Life Conven- 
tion, eleven having joined during the 
year. The baby member is the Ameri- 
can Life of Denver, which joined in 
Milwaukee this week. Three of the 
large eastern companies now in the 
American Life Convention are the Mu- 
tual Benefit, Connecticut General and 
Cuardian Life. 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA j 
OLDEST-LARGEST~-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 





Assets. ...... tence eeeeeeeeececeeees te eeeeeeeeees . $ 28,308 749.13 
LIGDETIGIOS sc ccccccccessce suveaswates ddadéacsaaésane 25,108, 46.04 
Capital and Surplus....... caseegaudes ‘ 3,199,303.09 
Insurance in Force....... < .  214,188,461.00 
Payments to wg oe Pivcesnececeecesuce ears eee 1,897 435.45 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization.. $27,720,708.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 








CHILD’S ENDOWMENTS 

BUILD CHARACTER 

(Continued from page 3) 

already reached a time in life when 
they are fixed in their ways and set in 
their prejudices and no longer amen- 
uble to appeals to sentiment or moral 
suasidn. By practical demonstration we 
propose to prove to the generations of 
the future that a life insurance policy 
is worth, in personal satisfaction and 
final results, all it costs in premiums to 
keep it up. 

We are not just selling child’s endow- 
ment insurance, but the idea of life 
insurance to the fathers and mothers 
ot the future. Of course you have to 
make your appeal to parents to sell 
child’s endowment for their children, 
but to the agent who understands the 
psychology ot parenthood the appeal 
is made for him by the conditions to 
which | have referred; the lack of some 
medium for training youth in the prin- 
ciples of civic and social righteousness 
and forming in them traits of character 
that make for commercal success and 
economic security. 

As An Education in Thrift 

Educational endowment insurance 
policies have been on the market for a 
number of years and | do not pretend 
to having invented anything new in 
actuarial science. But very few of such 
policies have been sold heretofore and 
the idea received scant attention until 
the company [ represent and several 
other clients began to sell educational 
endowment successfully about’ three 
years ago. The reason tor this success 
does not lie so much in the policy as 
the objective brought out in its pre- 
sentation. Companies are still trying 
to sell educational endowment policies 
as a convenient, sate and certain me- 
dium for creating « fund to insure a 
college education to the beneficiary; 
that is, the insured or a child of the 
insured where it is written as an en- 
dowment on the life of the parent. 

We sell educational endowment poli- 
cies that are themselves to serve as in- 
struments for educating the insured in 
thrift and foresight; to inspire him 
with an ambition for a more complete 
preparation for the business of life and 
to encourage him to make personal 
sacrifices for his own remote benefit, 
directing his attention to some definite 
goal and training him in persistence in 
the struggle to attain it. The material 
reward, in the form of a cash endow- 
ment or paid-up life insurance is merely 
an incidental consequence of the prin- 
cipal mission of the policy itself as a 
vehicle of education 

And because this is so we have, come 
to believe that the signing of the appli- 
cation is merely the enrollment of an- 
other pupil in our school of character 
building, and that we are not getting 
all the possible benefits that can accrue 
to our business, nor doing our full duty 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 


The 62nd Annua! Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
Year 194] ..ccccccece ecscese easees % 
+ to Policyholders and 
eir beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
Amount added to the Insurance 


Reserve Funds ........ daahaas -- 2,121,307 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 
ME cccceccccccscccccocccosoceses 1,964,050 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force........ oes $223,116, 887 
Admitted Assets ...... qdenanwenas 43,222,328 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New Yerk 

















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 

Disability Benefits, 

Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
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to our scholars unless we follow up 
their enrollment by a systematic course 
of lessons in those principles that will 
make them better men and women and 
more useful citizens. This we propose 
as our next development in child’s en- 
dowment insurance. 
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Life insurance is as necessary for a 
woman earning her living as it is for 
a man in similar circumstances, If 
she has others dependént upon her she 
must protect them. She must also look 
to the future and provide an assured 
income in anticipation of reduced earn- 
ings in later years. 

Only those who have seen or them- 
selves experienced dependency can ap- 
preciate the humiliation that it brings. 
Help generously extended lays a heavy 
burden on the giver; given grudgingly 
it means heartache or drudgery to the 
recipient. 

Life insurance guarantees indepenc- 
ence. From the moment that a woman 
pays her first premium her estate #s 
worth the full face value of her policy. 
If she dies her estate goes to her bene- 
ficiary, and if she lives and continues 
her payments she will, in case of an 
income policy, inherit her own estate 
in the form of an income when she 
needs it most. 

An income, offering possibilities or 
travel and recreation, lightens the 
present with anticipation and hope. 
Only by insurance can an immediate 
estate be secured for estates made up 
of cash, mortgages, bonds, real estate 
and stocks are accumulated by slow 
and patient process. 

The double purpose 
income cannot be 
certainty or at so 
other way. 

The Choice of Policy 

The endowment form has _ hitherto 
been held the most advisable for 
women, Many have used these endow- 
ment policies at maturity to purchase 
comfortable homes 

The ideal policy for a woman, how- 
ever, is an income policy providing an 
income for life commencing at a spect- 
fied age, together with protection for 
her dependents, if any. 

The Hazard of Investments 

Experience shows that a very large 
proportion of the proceeds of life in- 
surance whenever paid in a lump sum 
is lost through poor investment. The 
conservation of the proceeds of insur- 
ance is inseparable from its protection. 
The character of investments constantly 
changes; and foresight far beyond the 
average and eternal vigilance, are as 
essential after a good investment has 
been made as the wisdom and invesu- 
gation required in its selection. 

We do not need to refer to the wiles 
of the swindler or shady promoter, or 
the menace of the fool friend. The 
most legitimate investment has its 
dangers. There is probably not an in- 
vestor in railroads, which is the great- 
est single industry in the country, and 
at one time considered the safest for 


of insurance and 
procured with equat 
low a cost in any 


investment, who has not suffered dis- 
couraging losses. 

The condition of the traction con:- 
panies with their millions of capital, 
and also at one time a favorite form 
of investment; is well known.  Divi- 
dends and interest on industrial securi- 
ties are subject to periods of hard 
times, while people who today invest 
in mortgages on real estate should un- 
derstand that they are loaning their 
money on inflated values. 

It is for these reasons that we urge 
the purchase of life insurance that will 
provide an income for both the de- 
pendent and the insured instead of a 
payment in a lump sum. 

The Danger of Disability 

Life insurance does more than protect 
dependents or provide an income to 
the insured at a certain age. There is 
a hazard of permanent total disability 
from bodily injuries or disease with 
resulting loss of earning power and pos- 
sible destitution. This can be approxti- 
mately measured by actual experience. 
Disability Provision for Self-Supporting 

Women 

A policy that contains Disability Pro- 
vision No. 1, provides that, after the 
initlal premium has been, paid and be- 
fore default in the payment of any sub- 
sequent premium, in event of perma- 


Now in Course of Construction 


nent total disability by bodily injuries 
or disease, prior to age sixty, The Trav- 
elers will: 


(1) Waive the payment of premiums 
during such disability; 

(2) Pay each month $10 for each $1,000 
of original insurance as long as the 
insured lives and suffers such disability; 

(3) Pay the insurance in full at death 
or at maturity as an endowment. 

The disability benefits are payable 
from the inception of the disability. The 
Disability Provision is issued only to 
applicants who are eligible under the 
company’s rules. 

When an insured makes a bona fide 
claim for permanent total disability but 
the evidence submitted does not appear 
to the company to be reasonably con- 
clusive, then pending due proof that an 
existing total disability will be per- 
manent, when it shall appear that the 
insured has been wholly disabled and 
prevented thereby from engaging in any 
occupation or employment for wage or 
profit for a period of not less than three 
consecutive months The Travelers will 
grant the permanent total disability 
benefits from the commencement of 
such disability. 

In policies providing for settlement 
in the form of an income after matur- 
ity, the income of the disability pro- 
vision is continued in addition to all 
other benefits under the policy. 

If it is an advantage for a man vo 
make provision for an income in old 
age through life insurance, how much 
more necessary and advantageous is 
such protection for a woman! 

The personal advice and counsel of 
a member of the insurance profession 
should be sought by you. 














DURYEA EPIGRAMS 


The average sales talk is too long 
because the most of it is both useless 
and harmful. 

ca * * 

Life insurance is not an end—it is 
a means. 

& * * 

Any man who makes personal ac- 
quaintance a condition precedent to 
talking insurance has not yet grasped 
the first faint conception of the great 
service of life insurance. 

* * * 


Time killing personal visits with peo- 

ple is a detriment, not a help. 
* * * 

Don’t offer men a mysterious some- 
thing called “life insurance;” offer them 
rent, food, clothing and education, for 
their families, and rest, independence 
and freedom from worry, for their own 
old age. 

* * i 

Any man who is not adequately in- 
sured is either a blind gambler or an 
ignorant financier. 

a * * 

When you tell the prospect the exact 
things he must do you make it easy 
for him to do it. 

+ * . 

The incompetent agent is the bane 
of the business. They sell lump sum 
{insurance and miscall it “family pro- 
tection’; they make insurance payable 
to the “estate” when the insured want- 
ed to protect his wife and children; 
and they are the endless procession 
which constitutes the wastage of 
agents. 
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Incorporated mn 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusett’ 








New England. 


emergencies. 





Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
Total Assets, $239,693,000; 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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Incorporated 1851 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. 


BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Chicago Home For 
Men Once Prominent 


WAITING LIST OF SIXTY 





James C. King Provided Luxuries 
Enjoyed By Men Who Have 
Seen Better Days 





By Richard Axman 


It is generally believed by the Chicago 
insurance fraternity that the James C. 
King Home in Garfield Boulevard, that 
city, provides one of the most effective 
object lessons for life insurance in the 
United States. Everybody in the hand- 
some building “has seen better days.” 
Many were once prominent. The very 
presence of this building has made 
many prospects contemplative; it has 
sold many policies. However, there 
should be no impression that the resi- 
dents of the home are enduring hard- 
ships or need sympathy at the present 
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STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 
THE MASONIC MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Sibdwessdad aawdedwad $42,448,000.00 
Euedeeeaueaceceeeees $30,124.750.00 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.................. $101,222,295.00 
Membership December 31, 1921.... 
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BRORGREG 11 AGROB ie ido ck cciceecc 


Increase in Surplu@.........c0.00. 
Paid to Beneficiaries Since Organization...... 


A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY—FOR MASONS ONLY 


Send Inquiry to 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


55,148 
$4,613,494.57 
$1,518,954.00 
$1,282,156.00 

$225,575.00 
$2,363,465.00 
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on this firm. He can pick out his own 
design. The same applies to shoes. 

In the morning each man may have 
three cigars for the day and a news- 








time. Their “hard luck” days are over 
and the rest of their lives will be spent 
in extreme comfort. The thought must 
occur to agents that not all old men will 
be so lucky as those who have found 
their way into the King home. 


I visited the building last week. This 
beautiful home stands opposite one of 
Chicago’s largest parks and is a full 
block long, this being necessary to pro- 
vide an outside room for everybody. 


The King home is a private non- 
sectarian institution. It was built, 
equipped and endowed by bequest of 
James C. King, a retired capitalist and 
lumberman of Chicago, who died in 
1905. The home was opened in 1911. 

Purpose of Philanthropist 

Mr. King’s purpose was to build a 
home for men who have been successful 
in life but in their late years met with 
reverses, and this home was to furnish 
them the same high standard of living 
that they have always enjoyed. 

One requirement is that the applicant 
be a resident of Cook County or Chicago 
for the last ten years. That practically 
makes it a Chicago home. 

Another requirement is that the ap- 
plicant shall furnish $500 which goes 
to a special fund for the assistance of 
aged men in need. 

The home has eighty-three members. 
The minimum age of entrance is sixty- 
eight. The oldest man at present is 93, 
but one member lived to be three 
months short of 100 years of age. 

Sixty Await Admission 

There are sixty applicants awaiting 
admission. Members may engage in 
outside occupations providing it doesn’t 
interfere with the hours of the home. 
That is, they must be there at the regu- 
lar breakfast time and supper time. 

There is an-air of distinction about 
the place. Every man is a walking Beau 
Brummel. The King homesteaders have 
their own private tailor to keep their 
clothes in shape, a private barber shop, 
which, by the way, carries a rack of 
private shaving mugs. I was told each 
man who desires may have his own 
mug. Twice a week a bootblack reports 
and keeps shoes shined. 

The home carries a contract with a 
reliable clothing establishment in the 
downtown loop and whenever a man 
heeds a new suit he is given an order 








paper or a pipe and smoking tobacco, 
but chewing tobacco is forbidden. 
Appetites, I understand, are huge 
and the menu varies widely with a dif- 
ferent meat each night. Linen in the 
dining room is changed daily. Each 


man has his own seat at the table and 
has a napkin ring with his name en- 
graved on it. 

Have “Gym,” Too 

At first a gymnasium was installed, 
not with dumbbells or trapeze rings, 
but with a punching bag and a rowing 
machine and exercisers. 

It must have been too strenuous, for 
it soon dwindled down to two users. 
But don’t think the men are not enthu- 
siastic. One man of 87 plays tennis each 
morning. They have only one golf 
player out of eighty-three members. 
But maybe the reason for that is the 
distance to a golf course is too far. 

The library is quite an affair. There 
is a choice of thirty different magazines, 
plenty of fiction, a complete set of Har- 
vard classics, with numerous histories 
of our country, our navy and army. 

A Quote From Cicero 

As you come into the library there is 
a quotation above the fireplace which 
reads: 

But if it has, as it were, food for study 
and learning 

Nothing is more delightful than an old 
age of leisure.—Cicero. 

There are plenty of big soft chairs 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


—thru our New Plan 


Thru our New Plan, you can make more money on Surplus 
Business, standard and substandard, and at the same time 
render greater service to your clients. 


Do not mistake this for an appeal to you to leave your com- 
pany. Our plan is not to take men away from other compa- 
nies, but only to serve all of them in some way by handling 
such of their business as their own companies do not take, 
including Surplus, Substandard, Accident, Health, Group 


Liberal first year commissions and guaranteed non-forfeit- 
able renewals on any volume accepted from broker or agent. 
Liberalized Substandard Coverage 


Phone our Branch Manager or General Agent in your terri- 
tory for full details of our New Plan. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 






. 3 ‘>. Health Group 


A Chance to earn a trip 


Home Office 
St. Louis 








and tables with heavy thick rugs in the 
room. 

No home would be complete without 
music, so there is a variety—three in; 
struments, a Victrola, a music box and 
a piano. The piano, I was informed, is 
always kept in tune. 

The lobby and reception rooms have 
all the appearance of a big hotel. Noth- 
ing old or musty about the atmosphere. 
The rooms are all done in light colors 
with a huge oil painting here and there, 
maybe some figure, a member of the 
King family «or maybe a _ landscape. 

Chairs are of leather or big over- 
stuffed velvet with davenports the same. 
There are big double doors between 
each room, with lots of ventilation. The 
spacious lawn outside that fronts the 
boulevard covers more area than the 
building. It is kept in constant care by 
an expert gardener and has a variety 
of summer flowers with a big green 
hedge separating it from the cement 
walk of the boulevard. 

Where Most Money Was Lost 


Every man in the home points to the 
panics of 1893 or 1907 as to their busi- 
ness reverses. 

I was able to interview three men in 
the home. Their careers are interest- 
ing. The first was Elmer B. Hawley, 
cousin of Ingersoll, the man who in- 
vented the famous dollar watch. 

Mr. Hawley was born in New Eng- 
land and came to Chicago at the age 
of 27 as a stenographer to the president 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. After 
being experienced in railroading he 
worked in St. Paul in an official capacity 
for the Northern Pacific, which was 
just being built, going west from St. 
Paul to Helena, Mont. 

In 1883 he was assigned to Mexico by 
C. H. Pardee, president of the Southern 
Pacific. He took charge of building the 
Mexico International Railroad from 
Eagle Pass, Tex., to Durango, Mexico. 
At the age of 78 (or two years ago), and 
being a member of the home then six 
years, he was struck by an auto while 
crossing the street in front of the home 
and had his leg broken. He is now en- 
tirely recovered. 

Dean of Chicago Bar 

Next I had a talk with Thomas Dent, 
who was a well-known lawyer in Chi- 
cago—in fact, has been called the dean 
of the Chicago bar. He was the partner 
of Captain W. B. Black, chief counsel for 
the anarchists in the Haymarket riot. 
He entered the King home nine years 
ago, when 81 years old. 

“IT began practicing law in Chicago in 
1856,” he said, “and kept it up until 
about ten years ago. I can’t remember 
all my famous cases and clients—there 
were too many of them—but I was coun- 
sel for the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The Chicago Bar Association, I under- 
stand, keeps up my membership in the 
Hamilton Club of Chicago.” 

Was in Company When Lillian Russell 
Made Her Debut 

Dr. Charles Theodore Barnes, a mem- 
ber of the home for eight years, was a 
drummer boy in the Civil War, and still 
has his uniform in his room. 

“After the war I went to Philadelphia, 
where I learned the engraving trade, 
but the indoor life after so much ac- 
tivity injured my health. I came to 
Chicago in 1876.” 

The doctor took up a medical course 
and was in the class that laid the cor- 
nerstone of the Rush Medical College. 
However, he didn’t practice medicine 
but joined a church choir. For two 
years he traveled with an opera com- 
pany. 

“At the West End Opera House in 
Chicago one night in 1877 we needed 
two girls for the chorus on an emer- 
gency and the two girls who were sent 
to us were sisters. It was the first time 
they ever sang in public. Their name 
was Leonard and one of them was the 
late Lillian Russell.” 

Dr. Barnes has sang over forty tenor 
operatic roles. At the age of 80 years, 
he sings at all the G. A. R. funerals and 
at other celebrations. He is a com- 
mander of one of the Grand Army posts. 

Columns could be filled in telling the 
interesting life histories at the home, 
but these three are characteristic, 
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WHAT IS A CONTEST? 

The recent case of the Mutual Lite 
versus Hurni Packing Company In one 
of the Federal circuit courts of appeal 
raises again the question as to what 
is a contest of a life insurance policy 


the incontest- 
state court de- 
indicated that contest by 
the insurer made only by plea 
in answer to an action by the claimant 
under the policy, or by institution of 
an action by the insurer to cancel the 


within the meaning of 


able clause, Several 


cisions have 


can be 


policy. In other words, legal process 
within the contestable period is neces- 
sary to establish the contest. 

In the case mentioned, how- 


ever, the sole question disclosed by the 


above 


court in its opinion is whether a letter 
from the company denying liability was 
delivered before the expiry of the con- 
testable It decides as a matter 
of fact that the contestable period had 


period. 


expired before the delivery of the denial 


of liability and consequently that the 
insurer’s defense was barred. 
But the only possible inference from 


the opinion is that the court considered 
the denial of liability a contest of the 
this 
view of 


may be regarded 
the the 
opinion seems to offer the possibility 


policy Though 


as dictum in facts, 


that the rule may be established, at 
least in the Federal courts, that having 
within the contestable period denied 
liability, or rescinded the contract and 


tendered the return of premiums, the 
insurer may defend whenever action is 
the The impor- 
tant results of such a rule, particularly 
since the right of removal of cases to 
the Federal for- 
eign insurance companies, would seem 


brought by claimant. 


courts is assured to 
to justify the beginning of a test case 
in which the question might be clearly 
determined. The attention of the legal 
the Life Conven- 
the Hurni Packing Company 
called ‘by Harry Cole 
Metropolitan Life. 


section of American 
tion to 

case was 
of the 


sates, 


A luncheon of the Insurance Society 
of New York was held Wednesday at 
the Drug & Chemical Club. President 
Pitcher outlined the work of the various 
committees for the season of 1922-1923. 


LIFE FILM 
Shown at Convention; Attracting Wide 
Attention Throughout Country; 
Demand for it from Clubs 


iS A HIT 





Milwaukee, Sept. 19.--The film of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, first 
shown in Toronto at the International 
Convention a few weeks ago, was flash- 
ed ona screen here tonight for mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention 
and for members of the Milwaukee Life 
Underwriters Association. Winslow Rus- 
sell acted as announcer for the film and 
explained what has been doing since 
the film was shown in Toronto. It de- 
velops that the film will be released to 
life underwriters’ associations for $100 
for narrow width and $115 for standard 
sizes. Underwriters’ associations will 
show films in factories and in small 
movie theatres, furnishing also an in- 
stitutional life insurance talker. 

The film has atiracted lots of atten- 
tion among advertising men’s clubs who 
have asked for more copies of the film 
than can be furnished. In Hartford, the 
Y. M. C. A. has arranged to have the 
film exhibited in factories and there 
will be a demand for it from Kiwanis, 
Rotary and other clubs of business peo- 
ple throughout the country. The film 
has also been shown to a number of 
sales experts and manufacturers, all of 
whom have expressed approval. 

Since the film was shown in Toronto 
life insurance men have had an oppor- 
tunity to express their criticism and in 
future films there will be an improve- 
ment where possible. If this film goes 
over big several other films will be 
made. The fiim was a success when 
exhibited here, judging by the applause, 
and some members of the convention 
expressed the wish that it be shown at 
the convention of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents which is to be held in December. 

Mr. Russell explained how funds were 
raised making it possible to have a film 
of this sort manufactured. The money 
came from funds left over from Thrift 
Week. This money had been con- 
tributed by about forty companies. 


TO ASSIST A. J. WOLFE 
Committee of Underwriters to Co- 
operate With Insurance Section 
of Department of Commerce 


Representatives of underwriters do- 


ing a commercial insurance business, 
shippers, bankers and bonding com- 
panies will be among the members of 


the working committee of those inter- 
which will co-operate with the 
newly-organized insurance section of 
the Department of Commerce. An an- 
nouncement of the preliminary plans 
of that section was made this week by 
ihe department. The committee is to 
co-operate with the Division of Commer- 
cial Laws of the Department of Com- 
merce, guiding it iit technical matters 
pertaining to the insurance industry 
and to the shipping, banking and other 
interests involved. 

J. McMillan Hamilton, of Hamilton & 
Wade, Inc., New York, is assisting A. J. 
Wolfe, chief of the Division of Com- 
mercial Laws, in organizing the _ per- 
sonnel of the “working” committee. It 
is understood that Hendon Chubb, S. A. 
Coykendall, manager insurance depart- 
ment of the Irving National Bank, and 
W. F. Whittlesey, of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company, have been invited to 
serve on the committee and are ex- 
pected to accept the appointment. 

The insurance section will seek in- 
formation regarding foreign insurance 
laws and company activities and will 
send a series of questionnaires to prac- 
tically all foreign countries in order to 
secure a collection cf regulations which 
such countries now have in force relat- 
ing to insurance in all its commercial 
forms, 


ests 





Mr. Watson, of the Life Insurance 
Company of Australia, left London on 
August 30 for a few weeks’ tour in 
Kurope, and he returns to Australia 
early in November. 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








JAMES 


SCOTT 


James Scott, who has been appointed 
assistant actuary of the Missouri State 
Life, was formerly with the actuarial 
department of the Aetna Life. He has 
been with the Aetna for nearly three 
years and previous to that time was 
with the Home Life of New York for 
upproximately four years. With his ex- 
perience and training Mr. Scott should 
be a valuable acquisition to the actuar- 
ial department. He is a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 

* * * 

James S. Bannon has resigned his 
position as manager and placer of 
Terry, Reeve & Company, Inc., in order 
to become office manager and chief 
placer of the brokerage firm of Dorman 
& Dendo. Mr. Bannon started in the 
insurance business about ten years ago 
with Pate & Robb and subsequently 
joined the staff of Bertachman & Maloy. 
Three years ago he became placer for 
Terry, Reeve & Company, and subse- 
quently was appointed their office man- 
ager. 


DEAL WITH ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Hartford Fire Makes Reinsurance Ar- 
rangement Whereby All Busi- 
ness Is Taken Over 


A contract has been entered into with, 


the Rocky Mountain Fire of Great Falls, 
Montana, by the Hartford Fire, whereby 
it reinsures all of the outstanding busi- 
ness of the former as of September 1 
The contract is a continuing one unde 
which the Hartford accepts all the lia- 
bility of the Rocky Mountain on fire, 
hail and tornado policies written 
through the agencies of the latter, 

Last year the Rocky Mountain’s net 
premiums amounted to $448,708 and is 
licensed in Arkansas, Colorado, IUlinois, 
Indiana, Jowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsyivania, Texas and 
West Virginia. 


TO VISIT SIX COUNTIES 

Following a meeting of the New York 
Insurance Federation committee on 
county activities, last week, to consider 
conditions in the various county or- 
ganizations, Secretary Charles H. Wil- 
loughby is visiting six up-state coun- 
ties. James A. Garrett, of New York, 
chairman; Frank P, Tucker, of Albany, 
und Joseph F. Miller, members of the 
committee, decided to reorganize every 
local organization which has not proven 
a valuable force in the federation activi- 
ties of the state. It is possible that 
other counties will be visited in the 
near future. 


i 







Frederick C. Gustetter, assistant sec- 
retary of the Phoenix of Hartford and 
the Equitable Fire & Marine, on Sep- 
tember 11 entered on his second forty- 
year period of service with the Phoenix. 





Mr. Gustetter 


born in 
Ohio, September 14, 1866. 


was Cincinnati, 
He received 
a public schoo! education, and began 
his insurance career September 11, 1882, 
in the Cincinnati office of the Phoenix, 
under H. M. Magili. He served the 
company in the field and was for sev- 
eral years special agent in the Minne- 
sota and North Dakota fields, later be. 
coming chief clerk in the Western De- 
partment offices. He was appointed 
superintendent of agencies in the West- 
ern Department in September, 1913, and 
was elected to his present position in 
January, 1916. He was also appointed 
agency superintendent in September, 
1913, and elected assistant secretary in 
February, 1919, of the Equitable Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Gustetter is a Knights 
Templar and Scottish Rite Mason, a 
Shriner and a member of the Sphinx 
Temple of Hartford, a member of the 
Country Club of Farmington, Conn., and 
superintendent of the Village Street 
Mission, and if present appearances are 
indicative of anything the subject of 
this article has many more years of 
useful service tucked away in his well 
preserved body to give to the Phoenix 
and its affiliated companies. Forty years 
is a long period of service. Congratula- 
tions, Mr. Gustetter! 

* + a 


F. B. Kellam, manager of the Royal, 
was presented with a watch by his 
associates in the Pacific Department of 
the Royal recently. Mr. Kellam lived in 
San Francisco before being transferred 
to New York and his popularity there 
was attested by the little ceremony 
when the watch was presented. The 
presentation speech was made by Ex- 
iminer Malcolm McKenzie, 

* 8 8 

Irving A. Kass is the head of the new 

brokerage corporation of Kass & Com- 


pany, Inc., with offices in the World 
lsuilding. Mr. Kass was treasurer of 


the William H. Kenzel Company for the 
past five and a half years. Previous te 
that time he was with the office of J. S. 
Frelinghuysen for five years. He has 
a large personal acquaintance with 
many insurance executives and is well 
known in the business. 

* * @ 


President W. H. Merrill and Vice- 
President A. R. Small of the Under- 
writers Laboratories were in town this 
week. George B. Muldaur, general agent, 
lias returned from an extensive trip to 
the Pacific Coast and Canada. 





MRS. J. A. KELSEY DEAD 

Mrs. J. A. Kelsey, wife of J. A. Kel- 
sey, general agent of the U. S. fire 
branch of the Tokio Fire & Marine, and 
president of the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, died Wed- 
nesday morning, following an operation 
for appendicitis. The funeral will be 
held at 3:30 today at 176 South Moun- 
tain avenue, Montclair, N. J. 
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New Jersey Agents 
Hold Annual Meeting 


BIG ATTENDANCE AT ASBURY 


New Laws, Annexes, Multiple Agen- 
cies, and Other Problems Arouse 
Intense Interest Among Agents 


One of the most important annual 
meetings in the history of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters was in 
session yesterday at Asbury Park, N. 
J., When The Eastern Underwriter went 
to press. <A full report of the proceed- 
ings and the election of officers will be 
published in the next issue. The meet- 
ing opened at 11:15 yesterday morning 
at the Metropolitan Hotel with a large 
and enthusiastic audience in attend- 
ance. Prior to the meeting President 
Arthur W. Hicks had strongly urged 
every member to be present to consider 
und take action upon several vital prob- 
lems affecting the local agency situation 
in New Jersey. 

“These are troublous times,” accord- 
ing to President Hicks, “and call for 
sane, rational thinking and calm, force- 
iul action. It is no time to follow 
visions or indulge in idie grumbling. 
We have problems and they cannot be 
in the interest of the whole agency 
body or the state unless those interests 
ure presented tor consideration. 

“If you subscribe to the insurance 
journais and have read the addresses 
imade by the various insurance commis- 
sioners at their recent convention at 
Swampscott you will the more appre- 
clate the necessity tor giving serious 
thought to some of the conditions and 
problems which are betore us.” 

There were no formal addresses, but 
the general discussions on such ques- 
tions as multiple agencies, the legisla- 
tive situation, underwriters’ annexes, 
qualification laws, indiscriminate writ- 
ing of automobile covers, and other per- 
tinent topics were lively. A president, 
secretary-treasurer, ten vice-presidents 
und four members of the executive com- 
mittee were elected tor the coming year. 





BEST’S FIRE VOLUME READY 

The twenty-third annual edition of 
Lest’s Insurance Reports (Fire and 
Marine Edition) has made its appear- 
ance, containing the financial reports 
for 1921. The general form of the re- 
ports has been continued, while the 
statistical exhibits have been amplified. 
The latest edition covers 938 pages. 
Best’s Insurance Reports form one of 
the leading sources of insurance infor- 
mation of a statistical nature, the 
assets, liabilities, income and disburse- 
ments of each company being given in 
a clear and distinct style. As a refer- 
ence book for reliable information re- 
garding companies it is excellent. 


Tells Dangers Of 
Anthracite Substitutes 


HAZARDS CITED IN BULLETIN 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
States Precautions Against Fire 
Loss Due to Substitutes 


Precautions designed to prevent toss 
of life and property by fire due to the 
use of soft coal, wood, kerosene, elec- 
trical appliances and other substitutes 
for anthracite ‘this winter, as a result 
of the impending coal famine, are given 
in a news bulletin just issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

“Since bituminous coal is subject to 
spontaneous ignition, particularly when 
stored in large quantities,” the bulletin 
says, “it should never be piled near 
the furnace, nor against a combustible 
surface, such as the wall of a wooden 
bin. 

“One of the important safety meas- 
ures is to see that smoke pipes ana 
flues are thoroughly cleansed before 
the furnace is started. Soft coal burns 
more rapidly than anthracite and gives 
otf considerable more flame and soot; 
thus it increases the probability of a 
chimney fire where the flues are not 
attended to.” 

Use of Oil, Gas and Electricity 

After citing other additional dangers 
in the use of bituminous coal the bul- 
letin says that if oil burning equip- 
ments are installed by householders 
they should be safeguarded in accord- 
ance with the regulations issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. “It may be said, briefly, that sys- 
tems employing the gravity feed to the 
burner introduce a greater hazard than 
those having the fuel supply delivered 
to the burner by pumps taking suction 
from tanks located underground. 

“The portable gas heater should also 
be kept at a safe distance from wood 
construction or furniture and connec: 
tions should preferably be made with 


‘rigid iron piping. 


“Similar care should be taken where 
electric reflector heaters are used. 
Klectric cooking utensils are perfectly 
safe if properly used, but they should 
not be placed upon combustible sur- 
faces, nor should they be left in con- 
tact while not in active operation.” 


FUSO ASSETS $1,000,000 

The Fuso Marine & Fire now has 
assets in this country in excess of $1,- 
000,000. This is shown in the financial 
statement as of June 30. The net sur- 
plus is $965,124. The Fuso is a Japan- 
ese company which entered this coun- 
try nearly two years ago, its first con- 
nections being with the marine office of 
Carpinter & Baker. Later it was ad- 
mitted for fire business, the William 
H. Kenzel Company acting as United 
States fire manager. 
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National Liberty 
Is Now Reorganized 


COMPANY PROGRESSING WELL 





Financial Statement Shows Good Im- 
provement in Surplus; Credit to 
M. J. Averbeck 





The semi-annual statement of the Na- 
tional Liberty Insurance Company of 
America as of June 30, 1922, showing 
an increase in surplus of $446,488 in the 
half year, and making a total increase 
in surplus for the past year (after the 
payment of $200,000 in dividends) of 
$791,653 has attracted wide attention 
among underwriters and agents. It also 
brings to the fore the personality and 
methods of one of the most discussed 
men in the fire insurance game, M. J. 
Averbeck, chairman of the board. <A 
complete comparative financial state- 
ment will be found in another column 
of this paper. 


Things have been happening at the 
National Liberty since Mr. Averbeck 
took the helm in July, 1921. There have 
been many innovations, some resigna- 
tions, numerous new people have been 
hired—in fact, the situation can be 
called a shake-up in a home office. The 
change brought about a complete re- 
organization of personnel. The work of 
organization is practically finished; 
underwriting and other loss holes have 
been plugged up; new systems along up- 
to-date lines have been installed; un- 
desirable business has been thrown 
overboard; about 900 new agents with 
good financial and other records have 
been added and some agents who have 
not been satisfactory representatives 
have been let go. As the country gets 
back to normal, losses are dropping off 
and the National Liberty administration 
is looking to the future with optimism. 


Because the reorganization incidents 
at the National Liberty have attracted 


so much attention some of the high 
lights of this reorganization, together 
with some comment upon the man re- 
sponsible are in order. 

Mr. Averbeck is not an underwriter. 
He is a business man with a wide and 
varied experience in manufacturing, 
merchandising and the handling of 
finances. Starting out in life earning a 
salary of $2 a week, he had built up a 
comfortable fortune and retired in the 
prime of life, retaining, however, the 
presidency of several corporations and 
membership on several boards. One of 
the corporations he had served for many 
years as a director was the National 
Liberty, and as a director he negotiated 
the sale of the company’s old building 
in lower William street so successfully 
that the company made a profit of more 
than $300,000 on it. 


Auto Department Reorganized 


The company had sustained some 
heavy losses in 1920 and the board de- 
cided to appoint a committee of its 
members to investigate. Mr. Averbeck 
was made chairman of that committee. 
Only a cursory study of the situation 
by the committee disclosed that the 
company’s experience in automobile and 
aviation underwriting had not been 
happy, and that there were other condi- 
tions in the company which might be 
improved. The investigation resulted 
in the election of Mr. Averbeck as chair- 
man of the board of directors. The con- 
ditions indicated a major surgical opera- 
tion and the knife was applied to the 
automobile business. The automobile 
underwriting department was thorough- 
ly overhauled, and as a result the com- 
pany is now doing a profitable business 
in that department, which was formerly 
such a heavy drain. The underwriting 
of aviation business was discontinued. 

In order that he might know the exact 
condition of the company at the time 
of the change in management, Mr. Aver- 
beck requested an examination of the 
company by the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. The figures 
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given in the comparative statement 
printed in this issue as of June 30, 1921, 
are taken from the report of the Insur- 
ance Department. 

Once in the saddle, Mr. Averbeck in- 
corporated a number of ideas which his 
life-time’s experience in the merchan- 
dising world had taught him. He looked 
upon insurance as a commodity and 
the placing of it as salesmanship. He 
realized the importance of sound under- 
writing and surrounded himself with 
experienced and tried underwriters of 
the highest type. He believed in him- 
self and saw no reason why intelligent 
effort, square dealing and team work 
commencing in the official family and 
extending to every local agent would 
not spell for success in the: National 
Liberty as it had done throughout his 
business career. 

Mr. Averbeck also put into effect 
some drastie merchandising ideas rela- 
tive to credits. He saw no reason why 
agents should owe balances month after 
month for insurance which had been 
written and not paid for, and he figured 
that where there are agents who are 
chronic bad pay the company is better 
off without them. Some agents of that 
type walked the plank. 

As a business man he knew the full 


value of Dun and Bradstreet reports. 
All companies subscribe to these re- 
ports, but all examiners do not use 


them, some office men thinking the ser- 
vice is too slow or too much trouble. 
Mr. Averbeck proved that you can get 
speedy action relative to mercantile re- 
ports. 

A substantial prop in all business is 
the banking institution where a concern 
deposits money. These banks have to 
offer service in many departments 
which is not always taken advantage of. 
Mr. Averbeck called upon the banks to 
help him obtain agents who stood wet! 
in a community, who had a good finan- 
cial rating. The strong arm of the 
banks reached throughout the country 
and got the information. Upon the in- 


formation many appointments of de- 
sirable agents were made. 

One of the most important changes 
made by the National Liberty was in 
its board of directors. Substantial, suc- 
cessful business men were added from 
time to time to the board. The board 
brought from Chicago to be president 
Charles H. Coates, former western man- 
ager, and one of the best insurance men 
in the country. 

With the reorganization of the com- 
pany practically completed, a “forward 
movement” has been inaugurated and 
the National Liberty, which has always 
been one of the sound, substantial fire 
insurance companies of the country, 
can be expected to make rapid strides 
under a management which is conserva- 
tive in its underwriting and progressive 
in its methods. 





NEW SPECIAL FOR NEWARK 


P. A. Gregory Goes to Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware; 
Headquarters in Philadelphia 

P. A. Gregory has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for the Newark Fire Insur- 
ance Company for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware. His 
headquarters will be in Philadelphia. 
President Monroe, in discussing the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Gregory, said: 

“Mr. Gregory has had an extensive 
insurance office training, is conversant 
with all branches of the business, hav- 
ing acted as an examiner in the Newark 
office, and prior to his appointment as 
special agent, was our office superinten- 
dent. His experience and ability fully 
qualify him to supervise this very im- 
portant field, and we bespeak for Mr. 
Gregory the same support and co-opera- 
tion usually accorded to a Newark field 
representative. Assistant Secretary Mr. 
Titsworth will, through his home office 
connections, be enabled to keep in touch 
with all matters of importance pertain- 
ing to his old field.” 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 








SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 


1 Liberty Street 























Says Insurance Is 
Often Misunderstood 


SERVICE RENDERED 





OUTLINES 





Jere H. Barr Tells Pittsburgh Under- 
writers Insurance is on Par With 
Learned Professions 


In a recent address before the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Jere- 
miah H. Barr, president of the Federa- 
tion, said that probably no other busi- 
ness in the country has been so mis- 
understood as the business of insurance. 
“It has since its inception been the 
target for criticism,” he said. “Any 
business not sound at the core would 
long since have succumbed. The fault 
that the business has not been as high- 
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D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H,. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec'y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........8 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


183,956 
789,027 


Total ............$8,135,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, H. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve’  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... . 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ...........$10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunbam, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CoO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 


Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $.,851,855 
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Loyal to friends and loyal agents 











ly regarded as it deserves is partly our 
own. We have attracted in our ranks 
a small percentage of the unemployed, 
the incompetent and the failures, and 
the public gained impressions of the 
business from the small minority who 
have failed to give service, rather than 
from the vast majority whose work has 
been equal to the best in any other line 
of business endeavor. 
The Service to the Public 


“In writing fire insurance we are 
frequently called upon to appraise 
values, to explain the co-insurance 


clause, to cover material in freight cars, 
or out-of-the-way places; to go over the 
rating schedule and suggest ways and 
means of reducing rates, to figure 
whether it would be economical for the 
assured to install a sprinkler system, 
even though it means a substantial toss 
to us in commissions by reducing the 
premium on the risk. 

“If the directors of a bank are about 
to build a new vault we are consulted 
as to the equipment. We explain how 
a nine-inch vault door requires an inch 
and a half lining, and that it is useless 
to. put in an inch and one-half lining 
with a two and one-half inch door. We 
are asked about bankers’ blanket bonds. 
We are expected to know offhand a 
thousand things about the various 
ramifications of the insurance business, 
and if we are really interested in the 
business we make an effort to secure 
the necessary information for our 
clients.” 

The address was before one of a 
series of meetings that is being con- 
ducted by the Pennsylvania Federation 
in anticipation of “Insurance Federation 
Week” to be held in Pennsylvania from 
October 9 to 14. 





SWINNERTON’S COMPARISON 
Shows That American Eagle Is Grow- 
ing Fast; Has $5,439,107 
Assets Now 
The American Eagle, incorporated :n 
1915, is larger and stronger financially 

than the Continental was in 1889. 

In that year F. ©. Moore was elected 
president of the Continental and Henry 
Evans became vice-president. At that 
time the Continental was_ thirty-six 
years old and one of the leading com- 
panies of the country. 

Compare these statements of January 
1, 1889 and 1922: 


American Eagle Continental 
1922 889 1922 


Cagit@l  ..0252 $1,000,000 $8,000,000! = $10,000,000 
Liabilities . 34156921 2,20 653 21).250.543 
BUODID | secre 1,282,186 1,226,692 12,139,299 
RGWEES: Giiccescson 5,439,107 5,028,345 43,389,862 


“You can see the progress made by 
the Continental since 1889, and you 
must realize what can be done with the 
American Eagle if we all keep our 


shoulders to the wheel and throw our 
heart and soul into our work, as did 
the men who are responsible for the 
Continental’s great growth,” says Pres- 
ident Swinnerton, 
Eagle. 


of the American 
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Agents Discuss 
Suburban Clause 


AT SUFFOLK COUNTY DINNER 


Local Board of Fire Underwriters 
Livens Discussion; New Clause 
is Explained 





An attendance of eighty-five locar 
agents, specials and company officials 
turned out for the sixth annual dinner 
of the Suffolk County (N. Y.) Board 
of Fire Underwriters held at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Sayville, Long Island, last 
Thursday. Insurance commissioners 
Stoddard, of New York, Donaldson, of 
Pennsylvania, and Tuttle, of New Jer- 
sey, who had been invited to speak, 
were unable to be present. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
struck by John Bagshaw, secretary of 
the association, when he spoke briefly 
on the misunderstanding caused 
through the new ruling of the Suburban 
Exchange inserting clause 18A in the 
policies issued after July 1. He pointed 
out that confusion as to whether in- 
surance was valid if it contained that 
clause made many locals wonder 
whether they were actually writing in- 
surance in many cases where certifi- 
cates had not been obtained. His re- 
quest for information was not answered 
from the floor, but the explanation 
seems to have been merely one of ob- 
taining the complete set of electricity 
clauses, 

The Explanation 

The clause 18A as printed on the 
policy form says “a certificate shall be 
obtained” as a condition of assumption 
of liability by the company. In order 
to provide protection in cases where 
no certificate has been obtained Clause 
18C was issued and may be attached to 
the policy in place of 18A. By the pay- 
ment of 10% additional premium this 
clause grants the protection desired 
until such time as a certificate may be 
obtained. 

The text of the standard clause fol- 
lows as revised in July 1922, Agents 
Manual Form Number 130: 

“New York Standard Clause forbidding the 
use of Electricity. (To be used only in con 
nection with some form of permit for the use 
of electricity).—There shal] be no liability 
under this policy while electricity is used 4or 
light, heat or power in the above described 


premises, unless permission is endorsed by this 
Company hereon. 
Electricity Permit 18c¢ 

“Referring to the above, in consideration of 
the inclusion in the rate at which this policy 
is written of an extra charges because the elec 
trical equipment is not approved by the Elec- 
trical Department of the Suburban Fire In 
surance Exchange or by the National Board 
f Fire Underwriters. permission is hereby 


given for the use of electricity in the above 
mentioned premises for light .and/or heat 
and/or power, provided that if dynamos, 'x- 


citers, lamps, motors. switches or other elec 
trical appliances or devices are cover “d under 
this policy, this Company shall not. be liable 
for any electrical injury or disturbance, 
whether from artificial or natural causes, un 
less fire ensues, and then only for the fire 
damage done outside of the particular ann- 
ratus or device where the disturbance origi 
nates; this limitation to be operative not- 
withstanding any provision to the contrary In 
the Lightning Clause (if any) attached. 


Make Short Taiks 

Between courses of the dinner five- 
minute talks were made by A. G. Mar- 
tin, manager of the Northern Assur- 
ance; S. R. Kennedy, vice-president of 
the Fidelity-Phenix; Leon Temple, of 
the North British; J. W. Nichols, secre- 
tary of the Queen, who took “Go get it” 
for his theme; and C. H. Bainbridge, of 
Brooklyn. 

Among the agents present was Jeheil 
S. Raynor, of East Moriches, who has 
represented .the Continental at that 
place since his appointment in 1878. 
He wears the company’s medal for 
forty-five years of service. Mr. Raynor 
is still head of an active agency repre- 
senting a fleet of the foremost com 
panies. He was introduced from the 
floor. Another man who is on his way 
to a long record of service is Solomon 
Ketcham, who has celebrated his thirty- 
fifth anniversary of his agency. 

Henry A. Murphy, of Huntington, 
former state assemblyman, presided at 
the dinner. 








ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 








“__What People Think We Are” 


Character is what we are. Reputation is 
what people think we are because of the 
character we have exhibited. 


Just as reputation is often the governing 
factor in connection with many phases of 
business— 


Just so does the reputation of a fire insur- 
ance company—past performances—indi- 
cate the dependability of that institution, 
no matter what situation may confront it. 


The reputation of The Home of New 
York is one of the factors that has earned 
for the company the title of The Largest 
and Strongest Fire Insurance Company in 
America. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








Aircraft, Automobile, (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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C. A. Rich General 
Manager Underwriters’ 
Adjustment Company 


HEADQUARTERS AT CHICAGO 





Adjusting and Appraising Business 
at Buffalo to Be Continued 
By John W. Frey 





Clarence A. Rich has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Underwriters’ Ad- 
justment Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago. Mr. Rich will take charge 
of the above named organization on 
October 1. 

The firm of Frey & Rich, Inc., general 
adjusters and appraisers at Buffalo, 
N. Y., with which Mr. Rich has for some 
time been associated, will be continued 
by John W. Frey. He will handle the 
automobile losses as heretofore and ne- 
gotiations are in process for a_ suc- 
cessor to Mr. Rich who will be thor- 
oughly competent to take care of the 
general loss work. An announcement 
will be made shortly in this connection. 

Mr. Rich was formerly New York 
State agent for the National of Hart- 
ford for twelve years. He has been in 
the adjustment end of fire insurance 
for some time past and with no little 
success. When in the field for the Na- 
tional of Hartford Mr. Rich made many 
friends and their interest will follow 
him into his new work at Chicago. 





DISTRIBUTE PREMIUM TAX 





Lots of Money Going to Pennsylvania 
Cities and Towns; Companies 
Pay 2% 





The fiscal officers of Pennsylvania are 
preparing to pay to the cities, bor- 
oughs and townships of the first twenty- 
eight counties, alphabetically arrangea, 
$208,791.02 which was collected by the 
state tax on premiums of fire insurance 
companies. The amounts due the other 
thirty-nine counties have not yet been 
computed. 

At the same time they are distribut- 
ing to twenty other counties, the final 
payments of the tax on the 1920 busi- 
ness in those counties. This amount 
aggregates $137,185.94. The other coun- 
ties have received their portion of the 
1920 tax. 

The state imposes a 2% tax on all 
premiums for business written by for- 
eign fire insurance companies. The en- 
tire net amount collected is returned 
to the municipality of origin. Many of 
the municipalities turn the fund over 
to firemen’s relief associations. 

The amounts of the 1921 tax have just 
been certified to Auditor General Sam- 
uel S. Lewis by Insurance Commissioner 
Thomas B. Donaldson, who receives the 
reports from the companies. The lists 
have been audited by the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s office, and transmitted to the 
State Treasurer, who will again audit 
the accounts, and if approved, the war- 
rants will be issued. The money to 
pay the insurance tax to the municipali- 
ties is available, having been paid into 
a separate fund, which now has a bal- 
ance of $700,000. 

Kor a long time, the payments of this 
tax to the cities and boroughs was de- 
layed, the state having been short of 
funds. About a year ago, however, a 
number of the firemen’s associations of 
the state combined in a mandamus pro- 
ceeding to force the payment of the in- 
surance tax. At the time the balance in 
the fund was more than $1,000,000, and 
ii was charged that payments were de- 
layed because the money was held by 
politically favored banks at low rates of 
interest. A number of payments were 
made at that time, but the later 1920 
payments are just being completed. 

The amounts which have been cer- 
tified for payment of 1921 collections in 
the 28 counties are: Adams, $558; Al- 
legheny, $88.787; Armstrong, $2,715; 
Beaver, $7,189; Bedford, $556; Berks, 
$10,673; Blair, $6,458; Bradford, $2,209; 
Bucks, $1,883; Butler, $3,427; Cambria, 
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$12,880; Cameron, $848; Carbon, $2,498: 
Centre, $2,368; Chester, $2.243; Clarion, COSZrove Returns 


; Clarion, 


$1,268; Clearfield, $4,615; \ Clinton, To F.S. James & Co. 


$1,970; Columbia, $3,381: Crawford, 
$3,569; Cumberland, $1,809; Dauphin, 
$9,759; Delaware, $10,720; Elk, $3,105; 
Erie, $12,463; Fayette, $8,996; Forest, 


RESIGNS F ROM 


IMPORTERS 


$142; Franklin, $2,015. Work of the Office Being Rearranged 
—_ With Cosgrove in Charge of 





“INSURANCE FOR CENTENNIAL 








Fire Underwriting 


Plans Being Promulgated to Protect P. A, Cosgrove, formerly assisrant 
Independence Declaration Anniver- United States manager of the General, 
sary Exposition Against Loss Urbaine and Eagle, Star and British 





Dominions, and who was in _ direct 


Plans for providing adequate insur- Charge of the underwriting of these 


ance protection for the big exhibition 
to be held in Philadelphia in 1926 in 


companies in the Kastern and Middle 
States for Fred, S. James & Company, 
will assume his former position about 


commemoration of the 150th anniver- the middle of next month. 
sary of the Declaration of Independence When Mr. Cosgrove resigned his po- 
have been presented to Insurance Com- sition with the company last March to 


missioner Donaldson, by a prominent 
agency which is said to have approved 


become secretary of the fire department 
of the Importers & Exporters no suc- 
cessor Was appointed although W. A. 


the proposition in principle. Blodgett assumed general supervision 


The plans call for a meeting to which of his territory while ( 


‘arroll L. De 


the various insurance companies in Witt, assistant United States manager, 


Philadelphia would send representa- supervised the South and 
tives, as well as the Pennsylvania In- alter the other branches 


surance Department and the civic au- ness. 


also looked 
of the busi- 


thorities. This conference would then On account of the increasing de- 


select a general committee to repre- mands made upon Mr. De 


sent the various insurance committees — cxecutives by automobile 
of which each member would select a branches it was decided 


Witt and the 


, rain and other 


to rearrange 


committee under him in his special line. the work of the office and relieve him 
In this way there would be at the of the fire underwriting so that he could 
meetings of the general committee a devote his entire attention to executive 
member who would be in a position to work and the supervision of the newer 


intelligently discuss any insurance prob- branches of the company. 


lem that might arise in connection with Mr. Cosgrove was selected as_ the 
the exhibition. right man under the new plan, his 


resignation having been 





regretted by 


Mr. Blodgett and the other members 

DOUBLE DUTY of the firm, and to take general super- 

In addition to the burdens of the Lake vision of the fire underwriting of the 
Placid convention incident to business entire field handled by the New York 
sessions and golf, there will be a meet- office, which extends from Maine to 
ing of the Essex and Delaware county Texas, as he is thoroughly familiar 


organizations of the Insurance Federa- with the underwriting 
tion for members to attend. company. 


policy of the 


Tuttle’s Suggestions 
On Acquisition Costs 


WANTS COURT OF ARBITRATION 


President of Western Union Addresses 
Members in Annual Meeting at 


Manchester 


After reviewing the legislation en- 
acted during the past two years of his 


administration, and pointing 


out the 


advantages and disadvantages to the 
companies and agents caused by its 
action, President Tuttle of the Western 
Union touched upon the subject of ac- 


quisition costs in his annual 
before the members of the 


address 
Western 


Union in convention at Manchester on 


Tuesday of this week. 


“You cannot expect committees to 


solve problems where there 


is such 


a wide difference of opinion in our own 
ranks,” he said. “The trouble lies with- 
in ourselves. Are we prepared to ac- 
knowledge that we have no control over 


our agents or the acquisition 


our companies?” 


cost to 


President Tuttle recommended the 
appointment of several committees to 
give consideration to individual topics 


concerning acquisition costs 


and that 


they should turn their reports over to 
one general committee composed of 
their chairman for a combined recom- 


mendation to the committee 


whole. In addressing the 


of the 


agents he 


said: “In the final analysis you have 


at stake not only your 


own busi- 


ness but the livelihood of the local 
agent who has spent his life in develop- 
ing your agency plant.” To the com- 
panies he said: “No compensation 
question can ever be settled until eaca 
of us can be assured of the sincerity 


of his associates.” 


Recommends Court of Arbitration 
President Tuttle spoke strongly on 
behalf of the establishment of a man- 


datory court of arbitration in order that 
differences between fire companies may 
not act to the detriment of the assured. 

In speaking about grain lines he said 
that, while the Union declined to take 
any action on the individual house at 
their last meeting they had left the 
subject in the same troubled condition 
that previously existed. “I cannot re- 
frain from saying that I believe it the 
obligation of the fire insurance com- 
panies to provide the kind of indemnity 
which is necessary to trade and com- 
merce,” he said,.“regardless of the com- 
petition between individual companies.” 

The president referred to the possi- 
bility of the 90 per cent rule defeating 
legislation desired by the majority of 
the membership due to the present fleet 
arrangements of several organizations, 
congratulated the companies upon the 
appointment of a conference committee 
to meet agents and field men, and said 
that the legislation adopted at the 
spring meeting had been one of the 
best pieces of legislation put upon the 
books, and that full and prompt co- 
operation of companies is becoming 
more and more effective, even though 
the legislation has only been in effect 
a very short time. 





23 FIRES LAST WEEK 

Twenty-three fires were reported last 
weck in New York City by the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters in 
their bulletin, ‘“‘What is 3urning ?” 
With the exception of the trade of man- 
ufacturing fancy pleatings there was 
only one fire in each business reported 
as having a fire. The Loss Committee 
is also extending its service for the 
reduction of fires by maintaining a card 
index of brokers whose clients have 
had one or more questionable losses. 
This service is open to the companies 
and contains moreover the names of 
public adjusters and legal attorneys 
who have appeared in court in con- 
nection with fires of doubtful origin. 
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June 30, 1921 
ver Report of 
Examination 
by Ins. Dept. 


ASSETS: : me 
Bonds and Stocks..........6..000. $ 7,209,928.50 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage... 1,333,600.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank..... 699,013.53 
Other Admitted Assets......... 1,808,273.53 
TOTAL ASSETS .......... “$i, 050,815.56 
LIABILITIES: 
RENIN 5 Hicict in :ors |b dvala rains aeiee $ 1,000,000.00 
Premium Reserve .............. 6,740,728.45 
Reserve for Losses............. 553,091.95 
Other Liabilities .............. 316,425.81 
POT FOI iva io isis 5-os600 0s ws y8-5 2,440,569.35 


$11, 0: 50, 815. 56 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLD- 
BAAS: bkaeSiuwtetahiesnaene $ 3,440,569.35 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Six Months Periods 
June 30, 1922 


“on. 31, 1921 June 30, 1922 


Per nnual 
Statement 


$ 7,880,739.67 
1,331,100.00 
1,161,958.61 
1,549,348.65 


$11,923,146.93 


$ . ,000,000. 00 
6,553, 104.57 
1,133,574.51 
450,733.86 
2,785,733.99 


$11, 923, 146.93 
$ 3,785,733.99 


All securities are listed at actual market value. 


| LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc., Metropolitan Agents 
CARPINTER & BAKER, Inc., Manager M:rine Department, 3 So. William Street, New York 


Semi-Annual 
Statement 


$ 8,267,674.12 
1,314,850.00 
508,498.14 
1,751,686.51 


$11,842,708.77 
$ 1,000,000.00 
6,337,818.70 
997,667.18 
275,000.00 
3,232,222.89 
$11,842,708.77 
4,232,222.89 


National Liberty Insurance Company of America 


HEAD OFFICE, 709 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Calls for Co-operation 
Of Fire Marshals 


W. H. BENNETT MAKES PLEA 








Secretary of National Association of 
Insurance Agents Asks Marshals 
td Help Fire Prevention 


The work of the fire marshals of the 
country in fire prevention was asked 
to be tied up with that of the Nationa. 
Association of Insurance Agents by 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-treasurer 
of the organization, in the following 
address delivered before the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Fire 
Marshals Association of North America 
at Portland, Me., on September 13, last. 

“The last message which [ had the 
honor of delivering to the Fire Marshals 
Association of North America was at 
New Orleans five years ago. It was 
predicated upon the text: ‘This is the 
time for America to correct her un- 
pardonable fault of wastefulness and 
extravagance. Let every man and every 
woman assume the duty of carerur, 
provident use and expenditure as a pub- 
lic duty, as a dictate of patriotism which 
no one can now expect ever to be ex- 
cused or forgiven for ignoring.’ 

“It was peculiarly a war message. 
We were in the midst of the world con- 
flagration. The conservation of Amer- 
ican resources was attracting the at- 
tention of thousands of intelligent men 
whose minds and efforts had never 
hitherto been engaged along this lines 
of public service. 

“The appeals that went forth through- 
out the country at that time for tne 
protection and preservation of our re- 
sources met with a kindly reception, 
and, to the solution of the fire waste 
problem, was directed such intelligent 
attention that a marvelous record was 
made, 

“As the dark cloud of impending dis- 
aster was blown away in the triumph 
of a glorified democracy, our people be- 
gan to ease up on their conservation 
activities and gradually we resumed 
our old place in the world’s history, 
of being the most extravagant and pro. 
fligate people upon the face of the 
globe. 

Duty to Promote General Welfare 

“The organic law of our country, as 
expressed in its constitution, declares 
among other things that it is our duty 
to promote the general welfare of our 
people. To promote the general wel- 
fare of one hundred million or more, is 
not an easy task. For the last genera- 
tion at least the conservationists have 
heen trying increasingly to make the 
Nation make the most of itself. In 
legislation. in education, in our social 
and economic work, we have been en- 
deavoring to inculcate in the minds of 
the people the importance, if not the 
absolute necessity, of conservation 
work. In season and out of season we 
have preached this doctrine with vary- 
ing success. We have been raising the 
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standard of living. We have bettered 
the conditions of labor. We have in- 
creased the healthfulness and efficiency 
of our people. We have broadened and 
enlarged our educational facilities until 
all who will may have a reasonable 
amount of knowledge. And yet we have 
been unable to make very much head- 
way, other than during the war period, 
in conserving the peoples’ and the Na- 
tion’s resources. 

“T do not minimize the work the fire 
marshals of America, as state and piu 
vincial officials, have been doing. I 
recognize that, as fire marshals, your 
hands are full in the discharge of ever 
present and constantly increasing du- 
ties. As public officials you are recog. 
nized throughout this continent as real 
public benefactors. You stand forth to- 
day in your several fields of endeavor 
as a creative and constructive force 
in the cause of humanity. Our only 
disappointment must be that the pub- 
lic continues to refuse your advice and 
to disregard your benefactions. 

“The remedy for this unfortunate 
Nation-wide condition does not appear 
to be in sight. In the meantime our 
work must be to labor on and on, in 
the hope and expectation that these 
labors are not in vain, and that ulti- 
mately we mav expect the public to 
give more intelligent attention to the 
work. than at present. 

“While we are continuing in , good 
works it would anpear to be the: part of 
wisdom for us all to take advantage of 
every opportunity which shall present 
itself for the furtherance of our con- 
structive work. 

The Baltimore Conference 

“Perhaps you will not think it im- 
proper if T should at this time briefly 
recite in your hearing one new avenue 
of approach that is now engaging the 
attention of the fire prevention and con- 
servation propagandists. Last June 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents operating through its fire pre- 
vention committee caused to he as- 
sembled in the city of Baltimore a con- 
ference of some of the eastern gov- 
ernors with the idea of enlisting a 
more unified support in this field of 
activity. In attendance, in addition to 
our own committee. was the president 
of the National RPoard: the secretary 
of the National Fire Protection Assv- 
ciation: the secretary of the National 
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Association of Credit Men; the man- 
ager of the insurance department of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other organization repre- 
sentatives. 

“This epochal Baltimore meeting was 
followed in July by a further confer- 
ence in the city of Washington, de- 
signed to enlist the active aid and sup- 
port of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

“In addition to our own organization 
there was there represented the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
the National Association of Creit Men, 
the International Association of Fire 
Engineers, the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the National Automatic 
Sprinkler Association. the fire preven- 
tion department of the United States 
Army, the Railway Fire Protection As- 
sociation, the American Institute of 
Architects, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

“This Washington conference was 
presided over by Mr. Julius H. Barnes, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. He pledged 
that great organization to conduct a 
fire prevention campaign in organized 
business throughout the United States. 
His attention was attracted and _ his 
sympathetie interest aroused and en- 
listed because of the results which had 
heen accomplished bv the United States 
Grain Corporation during the war in 
the way of protecting grain elevators 
from fire, and the manifest results that 
would flow to the business interests of 
America if all of our resources could be 
similarly safeguarded. 

First Fire Prevention Exposition 

“Out of this fire waste conference 
grew a desire and a determination to 
carry the fire prevention banner to a 
higher position in our National activ! 
ties. Here was accepted the plan of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents for the ‘First National Fire Pre- 
vention Exposition’ to be held in New 
York City during the coming Fire Pre- 
vention Week in October. It is there 
proposed to assemble for the first time 
in America an exposition of all of the 
instrumentalities today used in both the 
prevention and protection field. It is 
heing directed by an experienced ex- 
position company. It is the belief of 
those who have sponsored the move- 


ment that the collaboration of those 
conservation agencies will be a for- 
ward step. 

“My desire at this moment is to in- 
fluence you to believe that if your work 
can be tied into this new movement it, 
will furnish an additional impetus that 
ought to bring direct and lasting re- 
sults. 

“When the plans are fully under way 
you can, if you so desire, have a di- 
rect touch with every Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board of Trade in every 
state in the Union. I see no reason 
why the same activity cannot be utilized 
in the provinces of Canada. 

Active Co-operation Helpful 

“It is reasonable to believe that your 
work can be very much helped and 
your task made easier if you will enter 
into active co-operation with these or- 
ganized business men in every city in 
the country. It will immediately open 
up an enlarged fieldof activity because 
their interest in your work will be 
aroused and their activity enlisted by 
the United States Chamber, whose 
preachments are respected and whose 
mandates are followed. wowing out 
of this there is a strong probability 
that an exposition similar to the one I 
have described to be held in New York 
City, can be held in every city on the 
continent under your direction and 
supervision, 

“You recognize the fact that we must 
keep everlastingly at it. This new field 
of endeavor may not be the ultimate 
solution of the problem. However it 
appears to be a new channel of ac- 
tivity that should invite our earnest, 
intelligent consideration. It seems to 
offer an opportunity heretofore dormant 
and one which we ought not overlook. 

“T have an abiding faith amounting to 
a moral certainty that your association 
and the individuals composing it are 
destined to perform an even greater 
public service than ever hitherto. 

“An efficient fire marshal is a big 
asset to any state or province. Your 
ever changing personnel is a_ public 
misfortune. It is the heritage of Ameri- 
can politics. It is unworthy of Ameri- 
can ideals. It is an economic waste. 

“Pending the time the American 
people will realize this and make the 
kaleidoscopic change of public conserva- 
tion officials unnecessary, you can only 
strive, during the limited time at your 
disposal, to advance with an unfaltering 
step, taking advantage of all opportuni- 
ties for service, in the knowledge that 
yours is a work of public benefaction 

the finest service within the province 
of man.” 





CASUALTY & SURETY MEETING 

The Casualty & Surety Club will hold 
an informal dinner meeting Thursday 
evening, Oct. 19, as part of the season’s 
program of activities. Commissioner 
Stoddard, of New York, and William G. 
Wilson, of Cleveland, will be the 
speakers. 

A Christmas party has been planned 
as the second event on the season’s pro- 
gram, to be held during the holiday 
week. 
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Standing Timber Insurance In U. S. 





By P. A. Herbert, Forestry Department, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Standing timber insurance in the company at 1% and then quietly went 


United States is a very recent develop- 
ment. Occasional policies were writ- 
ten prior to 1917. Many of these were 
handled by Cornwall & Stevens, insur- 
ance brokers, New York City, and were 
placed in old-line companies, generally 


with the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance of New York. These usually cov- 
ered odd areas of valuable timber in 
sured for short periods at rates from 
1A% to 2%% per annum. 

The Phoenix Assurance Company of 
London was the first company which 
actively solicited standing timber in- 


surance in the United States (1916). 
They confined their efforts to the sec- 
tion of the states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington on the slope of the Cascade 
Mountains. They insured Douglas fir, 
spruce, cedar and pine of sixteen inches 
in diameter and upwards. Timber ex 
posed to old burns or slashings was not 
insurable. The area had to be accessi- 
ble for logging and of sufficient quantity 
to be logged profitably. A 100% co- 
insurance clause was used, Liability 
was based on appraised damage to 
stumpage. 

Premiums were $1.25 for the dry sea- 
son and $1.50 per $100 for the entire 
year. An approved patrol of area would 
secure a maximum reduction of 33 1-3% 
in the premium rate. This venture did 
not prove profitable and so it was dis- 
continued in 1918. The anticipated de- 
mand did not materialize and the insur- 
ance that was written was bunched. 

Timber Land Mutual 


The Timber Land Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company was the next venture 
into forest insurance. This company 
was incorporated in New Hampshire by 
a special act of the Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1917. Tuis was the first or- 
ganization in the United States dealing 
exclusively in standing timber insur- 
ance. The company insured merchant- 
able standing timber, young standing 
timber, and plantations. Risks were 
very carefully selected; land close to 
railroads, recent slash, portable mills, 
picnic grounds, large cities and other 
unfavorable environment “were avoid- 
ed.” Tracts carrying insurance had to 
be adequately protected from fire either 
by forest protective associations, by the 
state, or by the private owner. 

Merchantable timber was insured on 
the basis of its stumpage value per 
thousand feet, board measure, or per 
cord. Young growth and plantations 
were insured only on the basis of an 
agreed value per acre. A 90% co-insur- 
ance clause was attached to all policies. 
Compensation paid, was thal propor- 
tionate part of the damage sustained, 
which the insurance carried bore to the 
total value of the tract insured. 

Despite the fact that the company 
could only write $5,000 upon any one 
risk, and that its premium rate was 2% 
per annum, it had by the end of 1917 
written insurance in New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts to the 
value of $327,192 among sixty-seven pol- 
icyholders; 87.4% of the insurance he- 
ing on merchantable timber, 8.4% on 
young growth, and 4.2% on plantations. 
At the close of the first year premiums 
were reduced to 1%% with a contem 
plated further reduction of 4%. S. L. 
_de Carteret, treasurer and manager of 
the company, writing on November 21, 
1917, believed that with three or four 
million dollars worth of insurance the 
net charges to the policyholders could 
be reduced to 1%. The company also 
made arrangements with the Globe & 
Rutgers to cover risks on excess of its 
own line of $5,000 al approximately the 
Same rate, but on this insurance there 
was no return of unused premiums at 
the close of the year. 

To the surprise of many interested 


in the problem of standing timber in- 
irance, the company early in 1918 de. 
clined any more business and reinsured 


its existing risks 


in the Globe & Rutgers 


out of existence. The guaranty capital 
was returned to the directors and with 
annual interest. 

However, the Globe & Rutgers com- 
pany was not particularly interested, 
nor did they offer the same rates, as the 
following will show September, 1918, 
rates for the Adirondacks: 14% plus 
10%* on merchantable timber and 3% 
plus 10%* on all other, with full 
insurance clause. 


5 O7 
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Cco- 


Recommendations 

With the general hue and cry for a 
definite conservative management of 
forest property, a real need appears for 
the protection of the individual forest 
owner from losses by fire. It is doubt- 
less true that no business-like manage- 
ment can be secured upon private prop- 
erty until such protection is available. 
Fire protection has been said to be 90% 
of the present forest problem, but were 
fire protection only 25% of the forest 
problem, it would still not follow that 
conditions would be conducive to a prac- 
tical policy of forest management on 
privately owned lands. 

The reduction of the 
50% will not have the desired effect. 
‘What is necessary is a definite guar- 
antee against fire loss, not necessarily 
a reduction of this loss. This guarantee 
has been met in other fields of en- 
deavor by insurance. It is idle to be- 
lieve that it can be solved in any other 
way for forest property. European 
countries, with their intensive forestry 
methods, still have large fire losses. 
They have found standing timber insur- 
ance a distinct aid in the business of 
wood production. United States with 
a fire loss at least five times as great, 
must have such protection before pri- 
vate forestry can be successful. 

Timber insurance will bring capital 
into the field of forestry; a field which 
it has hitherto been slow to enter. For- 
est property will become an excellent 
collateral for loans. Money invested in 
standing timber has usually been un- 
available for use; timber bonds could 
only be floated at exorbitant discounts. 
With a standing timber insurance pol- 
icy, bankers will show no reluctance 
in advancing money to a lumber com- 
pany in financial straits. 

No such insurance is available in the 
United States today, in the sense that 
is financially possible to most woodland 
owners. Insurance companies have 
shown a 


fire hazard by 


reluctance in recent years to 
attempt new lines, as the demand for 
such insurance is usually meager. 


Realizing this, they 


have only written 
such insurance at 


rates which are little 


short of exorbitant, and which if luck 
is with them will yield them a large 
profit. 


What is now necessary is an old-line 
company to pioneer in standing timber 
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Smyrna Fire Leads 
To No Losses Here 


BROKERS FAIL PLACING RISKS 


Little, if Any, Loss is Incurred 
American Companies in Great 
Catastrophe 


By 


For ten days prior to the capture and 
destruction of Smyrna by the Turkish 
army under Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
insurance brokers were making frantic 
efforts to place war risk insurance upon 
American property and goods, in New 
York as well as other cities. But as far 
as is known their efforts in this con- 
nection were totally unsuccessful. The 
losses to the fire companies here, there- 


insurance. Sufficient data on losses are 
available to give a general basis for in- 
surance rates. A company is needed 
that is willing to sell forest insurance 
at a rate which the timberland owner 
can afford to pay. For the Northwest 
this rate should not be over 1% and 
should ultimately be lowered to % of 
1%. Such a rate should attract forest 
property owners, and should in the long 
run show a handsome profit to the com- 
pany. Naturally, such a company should 
not expect large profits, if any, during 
the first few years that the line is writ- 
ten. Fire insurance history will show 
that a new line seldom shows a large 
credit balance during the introductory 
years. 

The company which first enters this 
field with a full realization of the con- 
ditions and the possibilities of standing 
timber insurance, will do much to pro- 
mote the development of forestry in the 
United States. 


*The 10% was a 
since been repeated. 


war tax which has 
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fore, were practically nil. 

This information was vouchsafed by 
an official of one of the insurance com- 
panies that does a very large foreign 
business to a representative of The 
Eastern Underwritevy this week. <Ac- 
cording to this authority, the Smyrna 
fire was covered in England, and as the 
intention of the Turkish army was quite 
generally well known by those who 
were in close touch with the Near Kast- 
ern situation fully a fortnight prior to 
the capture and destruction of the city 
he did not believe that any American 
company had placed any war insurance 
there. Many brokers, however, in the 
interest of clients having business in 
Smyrna had made desperate efforts to 
do so, not only with his office but others 
in New York. 

“The tobacco companies 
heavily by the fire,” 
Liggett 
and 


lost very 
he said, “chiefly 
& Myers, the Standard, Gerry 
other large tobacco companies. 
What insurance these firms had, how- 
ever, was placed entirely in London, 
and I have not heard that any of it had 
been placed here.” 





ALBANY BOARD CELEBRATES 
Opens Building for Public Inspection 
and Gives Supper to Members 
on Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Albany Board of Underwriters is 
fifty years old. Its semi-centennial an- 
niversary was celebrated last Monday 
by throwing open its building, in which 
the Fire Insurance Patrol is housed, to 
the public for four hours during the 
day, followed by a supper to its mem- 
bers in the evening. 

The board was incorporated on March 
20, 1873, by act of the Legislature, but 
it had been in existence since Septem- 
ber 17 of the previous year under the 
name of the Albany Fire Insurance 
Patrol and Thomas Austin Association. 
The first captain of the old fire patrol, 
Thomas Austin, is the only one of the 
original incorporatocrs now alive. He 
is now senior partner of Austin & Com- 
pany. 

The charter of the board, which is 
the only legislative charter possessed 
by any similar organization in New 
York State, says: “The purpose of this 
corporation shall be to inculcate just 
and equitable principles in the business 
of insurance; tc establish and maintain 
uniformity among its members in poli- 
cies or control of insurance; to acquire, 
preserve and disseminate valuable in- 
formation relative to the business in 
which they are engaged.” 





ANNUAL AUTO CONFERENCE 

No changes in automobile rates of 
insurance are expected to be recom- 
mended at the meeting of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
next week. In speaking of the coming 
meeting one of the officials stated that 
nothing outside of regular routine such 
as election of officers, etc., would come 
before the meeting and nothing of im- 


portance, as far as he knew, was in 
contemplation. “It will probably be @ 
very quiet affair,” he said, 
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My grandfather used to raise peaches. 

I recall that he had one particular 
tree that was his special delight, for 
its fruit was of a very fine and luscious 
flavor. 

Each spring grandfather dug around 
its roots, and as the season progressed 
he watched each pink blossom unfold 
and develop toward maturity with 
pleasurable anticipation. 

Then at last came the first red, 
golden glow and he knew that within 
a brief period he would pick those mag- 
nificent peaches and show them with 
justifiable pride to his family and neigh- 
bors. 

But he never did, oh no. 

For other eyes were watching that 
fruit; my own and Billy Crocker’s, a 
neighborhood chum and now that thirty 
years have passed away and grand- 
father is no more, | will confess that 
after darkness had descended on the 
land we stealthily approached that tree 
and appropriated the fruit ourselves. 

Of course this was all very wicked 
and reprehensible, but the story has 
its moral and here it is. 

Never wait until the midnight date 
of ripe expiration to pick a peach. 

Suppose you do lose a piece of busi- 


ness, don’t you realize that the “other 
fellow” has a living to make as well 
as you? Well he’s got a slice of it 
right there. But that’s your fault. Why 
did you neglect that client during the 
twelve months you had him covered? 


Why didn’t you drop in occasionally 
and pass the time of day with him? 


Don’t you know that many a policy- 
holder often feels complimented when 
called upon in a friendly sort of a way 
with no intention of making a sale. 


Sure they do—they like it and its a 
veritable and pleasurable shock to a 
fellow to have an insurance chap call 
and merely ask ‘“How’s your golf game 
or business?” instead of merely putting 
up a blast for more business. 

Speaking personally I’ve carried for 
years a policy with a friend of mine, 
yet he never drops in for a friendly 
visit. He seems to take my business 
as a matter of course: thinks I imagine, 
that I couldn’t place it some day with 
another good fellow who might drop 
around at the psychological moment; 
just at the time when, like’ grand- 
father’s peach, it hung ripe and mellow 
in the sunshine. 


Yes, you may be smart, yet somebody 


Banks Are Liable 
For Many Losses 


—_— 


COURT DECISIONS DEMONSTRATE 





Loss of Bonds in Safety Deposit Boxes 
Must Be Made Good 





It has been decided in a number of 
court decisions that if a bank under- 
takes to care for property of value, 
negotiable by delivery, belonging to a 
customer, and this property is lost by 
the burglarizing of the bank’s vault, it 
may be found negligent if the same pre- 
cautions were not taken to protect this 
property as were taken to protect the 
property actually belonging to the bank. 

In one instance a bank undertook to 
care for a bond of large denomination 
belonging to a patron. This bond was 
negotiable. The bank is in a town with- 
out police protection. It had neither 
lights at night nor watchman; and the 
bond was kept in an old brick vault 
without steel lining. In the vault was 
a safe where valuables belonging to the 


bank officers and their relatives were 
kept. 


else may get the prize “peach”; “cop 
it,’ as the saying is, right under your 
nose. 

What’s the good of raising fruit with 
which to regale competitors? Why neg- 
lect it just when it is getting ripe? 

Why—but you know the answer as 
well as I do. 


— Week _ 


stole the bond. The safe was not dis- 
turbed. The bank refused to make good 
the loss, so the case went against the 
bank because it had not protected this 
patron’s property. 

In another case, a bank had two- 
vaults, one inside the other. Safe de- 
posit boxes rented by bank patrons were 
in the outer vault. Property belonging 
to the bank itself was in the inner one. 
Burglars broke into the outer vault, 
evidently with the intention of forcing 
the inner one and gaining access to the 
securities and currency belonging to the 
bank. The combination, however, was 
too much for them, so they looted a 
number of boxes. Box-holders sued to 
recover their losses from the bank, bas- 
ing their claims on the ground that the 
bank was negligent, and did not provide 
the same protection for their property 
that it did for its own. The bank had 
to pay. 

A block of safe deposit boxes in the 
vault of a bank affords that bank a 
steady income and renders its patrons 
a valuable service. But in case those 
boxes are robbed, trouble is sure to 
arise, 

In discussing this hazard “Protection” 
says: 

“A Travelers S D B Policy protects 
the contents of these boxes (up to the 
policy limits) without making the bank 
assume the responsibility for the loss. 
Under one of these contracts, the bank 
can say to its prospective box renter, 
‘Now you understand that we are not 
responsible for the safety of your valu- 
ables. Our vault is as strong and well 
protected as we can make it. We be- 
lieve it impossible for a burglar to break 
into it. However, as an additional ser- 
vice to you we have taken out insurance 
which will make good any loss you 
might suffer if your box should be 
robbed, up to $10,000.’ 

“And in case of a loss where the bank 
felt that it was not responsible, this 
policy would defend it in court, and pay 
the damages (up to the limit of the 
policy) should a verdict be rendered.” 
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F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
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Automatic Fire Control 
By Water Sprinklers 


FIRE WASTE 





OVER $1,000,000,000 





Secretary of Automatic Sprinkler 
Association Speaks Before Fire 
Marshals in Convention 





Ira G. Hoagland, secretary of tne 
National Automatic Sprinkler Associa- 
tion, spoke before the fire marshals 


convention at Portland giving facts and 
figures relative to economic waste by 
fire loss and the efficiency of automatic 
sprinkler protection. His address, in 
part, is as follows: 

The rate at which this country has 
created wealth and then reduced it to 
a colossal ash heap is nothing less than 
appalling! During the past 40 years 
seven billion dollars in property values 
alone have been consumed in the Na- 
tion’s funeral pyre in which have been 
incinerated upwards of 250,000 humau 
beings! But that is only a part of the 
staggering waste! It has been con- 
servatively estimated that the stagna- 
tion losses caused by fire, such as those 
resulting from interruption to industrial 
and commercial enterprises and the 
like, amount to as much as the actual 
property losses! 

But that is not all of the economic 
burden the fire waste imposes. The 
costs of collecting and distributing in- 
demnity for fire losses—fire insurance, 
and the maintenance of fire depart- 
ments and excess investments in sys- 
tems of water supply for fire control, 
all together amount to as much as the 
total of the property loss! 

The property loss, the stagnation loss 
and the cost of indemnity and defense, 
all together constitute the fire tax. 

The fire tax, which is the sum totat 
of these three factors has amounted tu 
fully $21.000,000,000 in 40 years! Think 
of it! That amount of money sheer 
waste! jut that is not all. Also 
should be considered the economic loss 
to society of the fearful toll of human 


lives. The extent of this is beyond 
reckoning. And yet that is not all. 
The fire waste was never worse than 
now. For the five years, 1914-1919, 1 


was nearly $1,500,000,000; and. for the 
past two years, one billion dollars! If 
this rate continues the total property 
loss for the next 40 years will be twen- 
ty billion dollars! In terms of the fire 
tax we are staggering under a burden 
of economic waste, amounting to more 
than $1,000,000,000. per annum. 

But as bad as the fire waste has been 
it might have been very much worse 
had it not been for the development 
of the art of automatic control of fire. 
by water sprinklers, commonly termed 
automatic sprinklers, in the country’s 


industrial and commercial properties, 
which has been in process for more 
than 40 years. 


Whet brightens the gloom of the pic- 
ture T have portraved of the calamitous 
fire waste is the fact that during the 
same 40-year period there have been 
more than 40 000 fires controlled by auro- 
matic sprinklers. This, conservatively 
estimated represents an economic sav- 
ing of fully $3.000,000.000. To this we 
may add another $1,090.000,000 as a 
reasonable estimate of the potential 
value of human lives saved to society. 

It is not overstating a fact to say 
that the protection from fire in the 
principal industrial works of this coun- 
try, principally because of the co-opera- 


tion of their operators, has reached 
a higher standard of excellence—and 
well-nigh attained perfection. than in 


any other class of activity in this coun- 
try. or any other country! And this 
principally hecause of the development 
of the positive control of fire by auto- 
matie sprinklers! 

Over 20,000.000 People Protected 

The use of automatic snrinklers has 
become so extensive that there are now 
fully 20,000,000 persons daily under 


their protection from the peril of fire. 
\utomatie sprinklers have scored prac- 
tical perfection in safeguarding human 


life. During the 40-year period of de- 
velopment with millions upon millions 
of persons congregated daily in sprink- 
lered buildings of ali sorts of construc- 
tion and mainly of the quick-burning 
variety there has not been a single in- 
stance of loss of lives under the usual 
circumstances of fires. jut all the 
while the loss of life by fire in proper- 
ties not sprinklered has been constant. 

Illustrative of the efficiency of auto- 
matic sprinklers are the statistics of 
fires In properties having automatic 
sprinkler protection compiled by the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
For the 25-year period, 1897-1922, auto- 
matic sprinklers have successfully con- 
trolled 95.7 per cent of 26,888 fires. The 
chief reason for the lack of success in 
4.3 per cent of the number was because 
water was shut off in sprinkler systems. 


In about the most hazardous of all 
classes, cotton mills, sprinklers were 
99 per cent efficient. And in this one 


class were 24 per cent of all the fires! 
In the classes of property recorded 
there are 42 in which there is a_ pro- 
nounced hazard to life. These are only 
30 per cent of the total number ot 
classes yet in them were 52 per cent 
of the fires. And the proportion of 
fires successfully controlled in these 
‘life-hazard” classes is 98.12 per cent, 
nearly 3 per cent better than the gen- 
eral average of successful control! 

Reductions of rates because of auto- 
matic sprinkler protection range from 
{0 to more than 90 per cent of the 
rates on properties not sprinklered. 
And being relieved of the bulk of the 
onerous fire tax. manufacturers and 
merchants are able to increase their 
profits from 5 to over 20 per cent. For 
other, and even more serious losses 
than the property, income and _ profits 
losses, which are the inevitable after- 
math of fire and may, and often do, 
hecome irreparable, such as from the 
interruption of relations with the mar- 
ket, and with the personnel and struc- 
ture of factory or commercial organiza- 
tions, there is neither insurance nor 
indemnity, in the ordinary sense of 
these words. 

But automatic sprinklers give protec- 


tion against these contingencies: give 
an assurance against the probabilities 
of such losses. which money cannot 


buy, except in this way. They give pro- 
tection from fire in the strict sense of 
the word, as absolute and as positive 
as human ingenuity can make it. This 
acceptance is well illustrated by the 
underwriting experience of an insurance 
company which confines its business to 
industrial properties, chiefly textile 
mills. Since the introduction of auto- 
matic sprinklers this company’s busi- 
ness has increased more than 8,000 per 
cent while the cost of insurance had 
decreased 84 per cent, 
The Triangle Fire 

About the most horrible holocaust of 
fire in all history was that in the Tri- 
angle Waist Company’s’ factory in 
Washington Place, New York, March 
25, 1911, in which 147 lives were lost. 
This fire effectively exploded the de- 
lusion that there is safety from fire in 
a “Fireproof” building. <A “fireproof” 
building is a stove in which the con- 


tents are fuel and human beings po- 
tential cinders! Except when auto- 
matie sprinklers are installed. After 


this fire Commissioner Adamson of the 
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New York fire department said: “Loss 
of life would not have occurred had 
the Triangle building been equipped 
with automatic sprinklers.” And that, 
too, was the opinion of Fire Chief Ken- 
lon and Battalion Chief Worth, who 
were in charge at the Triangle fire, 


and who have attended thousands of 
fires. 
Safety from fire is the undeniable 


right of the children and youth of this 
land, whom the law and a desire for 
learning require to attend school. The 
right safety is undeniable, yet it is 
denied. That it is denied cannot be 
gainsaid when school fires occur at the 
rate of five a day! Property loss $5,- 
000,000 a year! The kind of safety from 
fire generally offered the children ts 
outside the building. They are drilled 
in orderly exit, and the school authori- 
ties wax enthusiastic over the celerity 
of the march out—during peace times, 
of course. The little children in the 
Collinwood school had _ practiced fire 
drills, but when smoke began to thicken 
through the second story each little 
instinct of self preservation threw re- 
straint to the winds, and a sad blot on 
a page of history is the result of the 
mad rush to escape. 

About the Collinwood 
nent architect said: 
fire, with all its horrors may be re- 
peated any day, so little the lessons 
taught by that fire have been heeded. 
Yet automatic sprinklers installed in 
school buildings would practically ren- 
der such a catastrophe non-existent.” 
And the chief reason why the rate of 
burning of schoolhouses does not multi- 
ply the number of holocausts is pos- 
sibly because of the All-Wise Guardian- 
ship of a Divine Providence—most of 
fires have occurred when classes were 
not in session. But some of them have 
not. And some will not. When will 
the next one be? 

Safety from fire for the sick in body. 
mind, and spirit may be the intent of 
the good Samaritans who provide the 
institutions; but from the way the 
buildings burn and lives are sacrificed, 
it would seem that most instituttons 


fire a proml- 
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are surreptitious devices for the elimi- 
nation, Spartan-style, of defectives. Is 
it not so when institutional buildings, 
asylums, hospitals, etc., have burned at 
the rate of one per week for the past 
six years? But here are two cases of 
institutions that had fires but did not 
burn. The instances are best recounted 
in the words of the officials of the in- 
stitutions. From the superintendent of 
the Oregon State Asylum for the In- 
sane: “Every square foot of this hos- 
pital is automatically sprinklered. Dur- 
ing the past year we have had three 
fires put out by the sprinklers before 
the efficient fire department could lay 
the hose to the fire. I believe that the 
best investment the State of Oregon 
ever made was in putting in this sys- 
tem, and I hope it will extend to every 
hospital and public building in the 
world.” 

According to a compilation made a 
few years ago by a safety magazine 
the rate of burning of hotels for a 
period of thirty days was one every 
13 hours and 30 minutes; and every 
20 hours a human being was killed 
or injured, more often killed, in a hotel 
fire. Guest panics were recorded in 
many instances. Thousands had to flee 
to safety—outside the hotels—as most 
of the fires occurred during periods of 
deepest sleep! 

Safety is something everyone should 
have without price. Hotel patrons can 
have it if they demand it. They must 
demand it, for firetrap hotels will be 
used for many years, a constant men- 
ace to the safety of the traveling pub- 
lic, unless they are altered and equipped 
to resist fire. These buildings cannot 
be destroyed, but they can be equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, which will 
make them equal to more ambitious 
modern buildings in point of safety. 

The automatic sprinkler will do 
everything except start a fire. It is 
perfectly possible to install this sys- 
tem in the public rooms of a hotel and 
yet interfere not at all with the deco- 
rative scheme. By this method it is 
possible for a room to be burnt out and 
the fire subdued, without the damage 
to property and the excitement among 
guests which would be caused by the 
arrival of a brigade and the subse- 
quent operating of hose pipes through 
the hall and stairways and through 
windows. The sprinkler system is, in 
fact, the silent guardian of life and 
property, which “slumbers not nor 
sleeps.” 

Chief Kenlon in his book, “Fires and 
Fire Fighters,” in the chapter, “Hotel 
Perils,” says that hotels can be made 
fire-resistive and that with a degree of 
certainty which will minimize the risk 
to an appreciable extent. Safety in 
shopping. Proprietors of retail mer- 
chandising establishments shoulder 
fearful burdens of responsibility in at- 
tracting crowds of shoppers. Owners 
of most of the big shops do not carry 
this burden heavily; they have shifted 
it by installing automatic sprinklers to 
safeguard the premises against fire. 

While many department stores are 
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sprinklered, there are many more that 
should be. In a recent issue of the 
Quarterly of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, there appears an ah- 
alysis of 307 fires in department stores, 
Of these 119 were in sprinklered stores. 

John Wanamaker says this about 
automatic sprinklers: “! am thorough- 
ly convinced that the automatic sprink- 
ler is a good fire watchman, who never 
sleeps and whose fire buckets are al- 
ways full. My first experience in 
sprinklering the Stewart Building show- 
ed me that my saving in insurance pata 
the whole cost of installation, and in 
the seventeen years that the Stewart 
Building has been sprinklered, while 
the equipment has smothered two or 
three incipient fires, there never has 
been a leak which has caused a damage 
of twenty-five dollars.” 

“The greatest beneficial invention of 
the last century in regard to fire pro- 
tection and prevention, consists of the 
sprinkler system,” says Dr. George M. 
Price, in his instructive book, “The 
Modern Factory.” 

In conclusion I wish to sum up the 
proposition I have been discussing with 
you. 

We need to conserve, to be more 
thrifty than we have been. 


A great and most immediate need in 
conservation is the reduction of fire 
waste. 

‘the greatest extent of the fire waste 
is in commerce and industry, the busi- 
ness life of the country. 

The greatest measure of control of 
fire by automatic sprinklers has been 
in commerce and industry. 

Therefore the greatest need and the 
greatest remedy constitute automatic 
control of fire the Greatest Factor of 
Conservation of the Times. 





ADVTS. FROM 14 COUNTRIES 

Despite its recent origin and the 
small amount of advertising which now 
graces its columns there is, we believe, 
no marine insurance publication with 
such an international flavor as “The 
Marine Underwriter,’ published in the 
English language and with headquar- 
ters in Munich, Germany. The August 
issue contains twenty-one advertise- 
ments, divided among five continents, 
namely BHurope, North and South Amer- 
ica, Africa and Asia. The countries 
embraced in the twenty-one advertise- 
ments number fourteen, extending from 
Bombay to Montevideo and San Fran- 
cisco. 
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WISCONSIN INVESTIGATION 
Underwriting Practices Relating to Ex- 
clusions of Some Property from Fire 
Coverage Under Scrutiny 








An investigation of the underwriting 
practices relating to exclusions of cer- 
tain property from coverage in fire in- 
surance policies is now being conducted 
by Platt Whitman, Commissioner of In- 
surance, 

A hearing of the subject was held 
last week before Charles J. Timbers, 
Deputy Commissioner. G. E. Nichols, 
manager of the Wisconsin Inspection 
Bureau, and Mr. Hobbs, of the Western 
Actuarial Bureau, appeared on behalf 
of the insurance companies. Ross Wil- 
son, J. B. Leedon, Walter Greene and 
Allen Calhoun, of Milwaukee, appeared 
in behalf of the Milwaukee Board of 
Fire Underwriters. George Bellhorn, 
representing the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, and Theodore Herforth 
of Madison were also present. Prac- 
tices on the subject were filed also by 
agents from Watertown, Verona, Wau- 
sau and Oshkosh. 

Underwriting practices in the past 
granted policyholders the privilege of 
excluding foundations and walls below 
grade level, concrete floors, pig iron, 
scrap iron and other incombustible mat- 
ter from the provisions of the co-insur- 
ance clause. 

The new underwriting rules recently 
filed by the Wisconsin Inspection Bu- 
reau on behalf of insurance companies 
operating in Wisconsin restrict the 
agents in granting these exclusions. 
The department intends to announce 
its decision on this matter in the near 
future, 
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Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance in Ireland 


The decision of the Court of 
Appeal in Southern Ireland in “Boggan 
v. Motor Union” (reported in the Post 
Magazine of the 5th August) is of un- 
doubted importance to the very large 
number of companies and underwriters 
interested in Irish risks. Not only does 


recent 


it affect the exclusion of the happen- 
ings usually lumped together in the 
“Civil Commotion and _ Hostilities” 


clause of tne ordinary policy, whether 
on fixed property or motors, but a great 
deal of special insurance has been writ- 
ten at Lloyd’s and elsewhere against 
these happenings, thus continuing the 
cover where the general policy stops. 
The line of division thus indicated will, 
sooner or later, require to be defined in 
the interests of opposing sets of insur- 
ers, and thus the question at issue be- 
comes something more than a matter 
for individual treatment by the offices 
concerned. 

The first thing to be borne in mind 
is that what matters is not the inten- 
tion of the terms used, where such is 
in dispute, but their effect. In other 
words, is the intention of the insurers 
carried out by the use of these terms? 
Lord Justice O’Connor, in his dissenting 
judgment in the case cited above, 
seems, so far as one may judge from 
the report, to have adopted the view 
that because the insurers had in mind 
such happenings when they framed the 
exclusion, they must have the benefit 
of the doubt. The other judges, how- 
ever, were careful to avoid confusion 
of thought on the point. The onus of 
proof is upon the party alleging the 
event, in this particular case the in- 
surers, who relied upon the exclusion. 

Burden of Proof 


A word may be said regarding the 
onus of proof in these cases. It was 
contended on behalf of the insurers 


that the onus of proof lay upon the 
claimant, who must show that the loss 
came within the four walls of the poli- 
cy. This may have been good special 
pleading, but it is surely not the fact. 
If this were so, the insured would have 
to exhaust by contrary proof all the 


exclusions from his cover, which would 


be an impossible position. He is en- 
titled to say, merely, the car was lost 
or damaged in a particular fashion, i. e., 
by fire or by theft, and was insured 
against that risk. If the defendants 
then allege some event outside their 
cover, they must oring evidence that 
such was the event causing the loss or 
damage. The position is, of course, 
reversed where the insurance is against 
particular contingencies; and an in- 
sured who is covered against civil com- 
motion, etc., must show that one or 
other of these risks was the proximate 
cause of his loss. 

The circumstances of this loss are 
typical of a great many others which 
fave happened in the peculiar atmos- 
phere of Ireland within recent years. 
Four armed men stop the car, cause the 
chauffeur to dismount, imprison him 
for a time, and finally drive off with 
the car. In numberless other instances 
of this sort of thing they have knocked 
up the unfortunate owner in the middle 
of the night, forced him down to his 
stable and secured the car, spare parts 
and wheel, under similar threats. Dam- 
age has been caused by cars running 
into trenches and other obstructions 
dug by one or other party to the civil 
quarrel, and many other extraordinary 
happenings have caused loss to peace- 
able citizens insured either in the ordi- 
nary way or by special acceptance of 
risks arising from the extraordinary 
conditions known as hostilities, riot or 
civil commotion. A clear conception 
of what is meant by these terms is to 
be desired therefore, if we are called 
upon to consider their application to 
particular cases, 


“Riot” is, legally, the carrying out of 
unlawful disturbance by aS many as 
three persons assembled for the pur- 
pose. An unlawful assembly is the 
basis of a riot; it is the assembling of 
persons for a purpose likely to cause 
violence or the reasonable apprehension 
of violence in the minds of others. 


‘When this purpose is carried out the 


unlawful assembly becomes a riot. In 
a dictionary sense (Nuttall’s) the latter 
means, among other things we need 
not here consider, a tumultuous dis- 
turbance of the peace; and this ele- 
ment of tumult or disorder is implied 
in the legal apprehension of the word, 
as practice shows. Four armed men 
may constitute, therefore, an unlawful 
assembly, but where they quietly and 
without tumult carry out their inten- 
tion, that is not necessarily a riot. A 
little consideration will show this; one 
would not apply the term to the case 
where armed men enter a shop or bank, 
hold up the assistants, and get away 
in the same orderly fashion. A ‘“hold- 
up” is not a riot, though it may lead 
to one, 


What Chief Justice Held 


The Lord Chief Justice of Ireland 
held, in trying this case, that the mere 
fact of the theft having been committed 
by four armed men did not make it a 
riot within the meaning of the policy. 
The Court of Appeal upheld this view. 


“Civil commotion” ‘was held by Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield to be an insur- 
rection of the people for general pur- 
poses of mischief, though it may not 
amount to rebellion where there is no 
usurpation of power. It is something 
much more than a riot, being a rising 
of the generality of the people for un- 
lawful purpose, and this view was con- 
firmed within recent years by the Court 
of Appeal in “London & Manchester 
Plate Glass Company v. Heath” (1913), 
which turned upon the interpretation 
of a similar exception from a reinsur- 
ance contract, the claims being in re- 
spect of damage done wilfully by suf- 
fragettes. 


The arguments in “Boggan v. Motor 
Union” appear to have turned upon this 
term particularly, It is surely clear 
that the conditions which have unhap- 
pily ruled in Ireland of late cannot be 
covered by the meaning above given to 
the words, unless we are to concede 
the proposition that they are due to 
an insurrection of the people, not mere- 
ly of individual or of more or less large 
sections of the population. We suggest 
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that to constitute civil commotion there 
must be a degree of popular support 
to the disturbance of the peace, an his- 
torical example of which would, per- 
haps, be the Gordon riots. 


The words ‘war, military or usurped 
power” do not seem to have been dis- 
cussed before the Court of Appeal in 
this remarkable case, though they ap- 
pear among the number of the exclu- 
sions from the policy. One may draw 
the inference, without access to the full 
particulars of the case, that they were 
not pressed by the defense merely from 
lack of evidence that the four armed 
men concerned were associated with, 
or formed part of an organized body 
with whom the country was at war, or 
which had usurped the power. That 
they were thus connected is, of course, 
a fair conclusion to draw, but a claim 
of this or any nature cannot be de- 
fended by inference only. There must 
be some evidence that such-and-such 
was the case. In many of these occur- 
rences a receipt has been given for the 
commandeered property, and such re- 
ceipt might be acceptable as evidence, 
but there appears to have been no such 
thing here. 


It is in these words “usurped power” 
that we suggest the insurers have their 
best hope, provided always that suffi- 
cient evidence can be had connecting 
the parties concerned with the body or 
bodies admittedly in open rebellion or 
usurping power. In “Curtis & Sons v. 
Mathews” (reported in the Post Maga- 
zine of ist February, 1919) damage due 
to the bombardment arising out of the 
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Dublin insurrection of Easter, 1916, was 
held to be covered by a policy against 
war, bombardment, military or usurped 
power. The events amounted to more 
than mere riot or civil commotion, and 
it was further decided by the Court 
of Appeal that the cover granted ap- 
plied not only to the acts of the enemy, 
but to the acts of the Crown forces in 
Waging war as well. The point will 
be of interest in the present circum- 
stances, 


Crozier v. Thompson 


In “Crozier v. Thompson” the King’s 
Bench Divisional Court decided, on ap- 
peal by the defendant underwriters 
from the Chertsey County Court, that 
a policy against war, riot and civil 
commotion covered damage to a car 
which was entrapped in a trench dug 
across the road by Sinn Feiners. There 
was evidence for the Judge of the lower 
Court to find as a fact that the damage 
was so caused, and the issue was 
whether the risks named covered the 
facts. From the report it does not 
appear that the application of the word 
“war” to the case was argued, for coun- 
sel for the defendants apparently con- 
fined himself to “riot and civil commo- 
tion,” and the respondent plaintiff was 
not called upon to argue. It may be 
fairly inferred, however, that “war 
was the deciding factor in the decision. 
The trench was dug by Sinn Feiners as 
an act of war by people who had usurp- 
ed power and were in open rebellion. 

To conclude, we suggest that the in- 
surers are faced with an insurmount- 
able difficulty in the particular case we 
have attempted to review, and if it is 
proposed to form a pool for the pur- 
pose of carrying the adverse decision 
further, a case should be selected whé@re 
the evidence in some definite 
connects the thieves or wrong-doers 
with the rebellious forces. There must 
be plenty of cases to choose from, if all 
that one hears is true. 

The effect of the proclamation of 
martial law upon the merits of our 
argument remains to be considered. 
Such proclamation does not make a 
war: there may be war with or without 
the proclamation of martial law. Sim- 
ilarly, there may be usurpation of power 
or rebellion without the proclamation 
of a state of war, and consequently 
there may be hostilities for the sup- 
pression of the same. The proclama- 
tion of martial law is merely the means 
by which the authorities obtain neces- 
Sary powers over the activities of the 
civilian populace in case of public 
danger, whether arising from war, re- 
bellion or civil commotion, or from the 
mere expectation of any of these con- 
tingencies. 


manner 


From ‘Post Magazine,” London 





DARLINGTON SAILS 
Hart Darlington, United States man 
ager of the Norwich Union Fire, sailed 
for England Saturday for a short visit 
at the home office of the company. 
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Insurance of Mass, 
Not of Class, Interest 


VIEWS OF CHAS. H, WILLOUGHBY 


Secretary of Insurance Federation of 
New York Tells of Its Place in 
Daily Newspaper Columns 


Charles H. Willoughby, executive 
secretary of the Insurance Federation 
of New York, has written this letter 
to the “Insurance Field”: 

I read with interest your editorial 
of August 31, entitled “News and News- 
papers,” and while, as a former news- 
paper man of some 20-odd years’ ex- 
perience, I admire the article because 
of its literary value and its splendid 
editorial style, as an insurance man, I 
cannot agree with all the assertions 
therein. For instance, it strikes me 
you are too willing to agree with the 
managing editor of that great news- 
paper the Chicago “Tribune” that in- 
surance matters are “of class interest 
and more properly the province of in- 
surance journals than of newspapers of 
general interest.” In my opinion, there 
is no subject in the world that is more 
of “mass interest” and less of “class 
interest” than the general topic of in- 
surance. If there is any other subject 
under the heavens in which the public 
in general is more vitally concerned 
(although many individuals may not 
realize it) than with the broad subject 
of insurance, I never came across it 
during my 20 years’ service in the 
editorial chair, nor have [I met it since 
becoming identified with the insurance 
business. [ do, however, agree with 
those editors who asserted that the 
door is always open to all legitimate 
news of the insurance business that is 
of interest to the reading public. 

That’s the answer to the whole 
proposition, and it is up to the insur- 
ance interests to see to it that the 
facts relating to the insurance business 
(the business in which, above all others, 
the public is interested) is presented 
in such an interesting manner that they 
will constitute news and as such be 
readily accepted for publication by 
newspaper editors. 

Whose fault is it if news about the 
insurance business is not of public in- 
terest? Why—the fault of the insur- 
ance business, itself, of course and it 
behooves all of us, who are identified 
with that great business—that business 
which is the very keystone of all the 
other business in the world today, to 
tell the public about our business and 
awaken public interest in it. 

That is just what the Insurance Fed- 
eration of the State of New York is 
doing through its educational work, 
which is carried on through the mails 
and by means of talks before business 
men’s organizations throughout the 
state. 

Let’s kill, once and for all time, any 
idea of insurance being of “class inter- 
est only.” By doing this we shall be 
depriving our enemies of one of their 
chief arguments. 





MARRIAGE RISK INSURANCE 


Lloyd’s, London, Will Negotiate Large 
Risk Involved in Motion 
Picture Contract 


“Insured against love by Lloyd’s, 
London,” is the latest fashion if reports 
indicate any trend in the direction of 
fads. Love and marriage may interfere 
with your earning capacity to a very 
serious extent if they break into your 
plans. This being true they are econo- 
mically dangerous and you should carry 
insurance so as to protect your fortunes 
in case of a catastrophe! This at least 
is the trend of thought indicated in a 
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policy which is being negotiated by a 
movie concern. 

If Pola Negri, famous Polish screen 
star and beauty, falls in love within 
three months after September 23 she 
wil be automatically relieved from Car- 
rying out the balance of a contract she 
has signed with the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation to work before the 
camera in this country. This clause 
throws a risk of at least $1,000,000 on 
the company and must be protected. 
Such a hazard cannot be covered by an 
American company and Lloyd’s, Lon- 
don, has been called in to negotiate a 
policy by Reuben Samuels, Inc., the 
brokers who handle all the insurance 
for this and other large film companies. 

The hazards in this case are con- 
sidered unusually high because of the 
fact that Pola Negri is considered strik- 
ingly beautiful. Unusual risks of this 
sort are often written, however, by 
brokers handling theatrical clientele. 
Recently a large policy was negotiated 
covering an actor who played the part 
of the victim during the performance 
of the old Indian sword trick where 
thirty-nine swords are run through a 
cupboard in which he is locked. Ben 
Turpin was insured for a few days 
against the possibility of his eyes be- 
coming normal. 


DINE BIRCHENOUGH AND LUTZ 
Albany Field Club Honors Agents Pro- 
moted By Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York State 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Albany Field Club, which was held at 
the Albany Club, Albany, N. Y., on Fri- 
day evening, Sept. 15, was in the nature 
of a farewell dinner to two of its mem- 
bers who have recently received recog- 
nition in the form of promotions to 
higher offices, Arthur Birchenough, for- 
merly special agent of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire, having been elected assis- 
tant secretary of the Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York State, and Wil- 
liam RB. Lutz, special agent of the Phoe- 
nix of London, who has been appointed 
assistant general agent of that company 
with headquarters in New York. 

Following its usual custom when 
members of the club receive recogni- 
tion of this nature, the president pre- 
sented to each one a small gift in the 
nature of an eight-day desk clock, 

It is hoped at the next meeting of the 
club, to be held Friday, Oct. 20, to have 
as the speaker of the evening J. T. Dar- 
gan, Jr., assistant general adjuster of 
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“AMERICA Fore” 


Would you accept a contract 
thousands of dollars without reading it and fully 
understanding its purport? No, and neither would 
you deliver such a document without feeling sure 
that the second party understood it in the same way. 
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Bay State Prohibits 
Blank Counter Signing 


DEPARTMENT COUNSEL RULE 





Foreign Companies Must Make Insur- 
ance Contracts Only Through 
Lawfully Licensed Resi- 
dent Agents 


Massachusetts has drawn the line 
against issuance of policies by foreign 
companies which have been counter- 
signed in blank by a resident agent. 

The ruling is in the shape of a letter 
to the Mutual Insurance Agency, Inc., 
of Fitchburg, Mass., by H. J. Taylor, 
counsel, reading: 

Gentlemen—This will acknowledge 
your letter of September 12, in which 
you inquire whether it is lawful for a 
foreign insurance company to issue poli- 
cies in this commonwealth which have 
been countersigned in blank by a resi- 
dent agent, or whether it is necessary 
that policies issued by such a company 
be countersigned by a resident agent as 
issued. 

Section 157 of Chapter 175 of the Gen- 
eral Laws provides that foreign insur- 
ance companies shall make contracts of 
insurance upon lives, property or inter- 
ests in this Commonwealth only by law- 
fully constituted and licensed resident 
agents, 

This section in our opinion prohibits 
a foreign company trom issuing policies 
on property or interests in this com- 
monwealth which have been counter- 
signed in blank by a resident agent. 
The statute provides that such com- 
panies shall “make contracts of insur- 
ance” only through lawfully constituted 
and licensed resident agents. The mani- 
fest intent of this statute is to require 
that those contracts made here shall be 
made through the medium of resident 
agents and not directly with the in- 
sured. If the practice of countersigning 
policies in blank is countenanced, it 
furnishes an opportunity for the eva- 
sion of this statute in that a company 
using such policies could then make it 
appear that the contract, evidenced by 
the policy, had actually been made 
through a resident agent when in fact it 
had not been so made and the policy 
had never been in his hands and the 
agent whose name appears on the pol- 
icy may not have even known of the 
existence of the contract. P 

H. J. TAYLOR, Counsel. 





FIRE EXHIBIT POSTPONED 
Exhibitors Unable to Make Necessary 
Preparations in Time for Fire 
Prevention Week 


Owing to the railroad situation and 
the uncertainty that exhibits of the 
various fire prevention organizations 
and companies could be transported to 
this city in time for the First Fire Pre- 
vention Exhibit scheduled to be held in 
the first week of October, it has been 
decided to postpone the exhibit itself 
until some time later. 

It will be remembered that when the 
conference w4s held at Washington by 
representatives of the various fire pre- 
vention organizations and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States that 
plans were then made for holding the 
exposition as an important feature of 
Fire Prevention Week. Only a few 
weeks intervened, however, in which to 
make the necessary preparations, part 
of which comprised the vacation period 
when the executives of the fire preven- 
tion and insurance companies were ab- 
sent from the city. 

Although quite a large number of 
manufacturers of fire prevention ap- 
paratus had agreed to exhibit, others 
were uncertain about their ability to do 
so in the time available. So in order 
to make the event successful in every 
way it has been decided that more time 
for its preparation is imperative. 
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French System of 


The following article on “Taxes Im- 
posed on Foreign Corporations Estab- 
lished in France” was written in Paris 
by a French authority and sent to the 
Insurance Company of North America. 
President Benjamin Rush presented it at 
the Insurance Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion at Swampscott as an argument in 
support of better marine taxation laws 
by the individual states here. The article 
explains how the tax system works in 
France, Next week the English system 
will be presented. 

Taxes to be borne by foreign corpora- 
tions doing business in France are of 
two kinds: some are imposed upon them 
as they are on French corporations, and 
as it would be illogical to place our 
nationals in an untavorable situation 
towards their foreign competitors, the 
others are imposed specially upon them 
due to the fact that they are foreign 
corporations tor the purpose of replac- 
ing certain special taxes which have 
to be paid by French corporations. 
corpora- 
corpora- 


Taxes imposed on French 
tions, and therefore foreign 
tions are as follows: 

(a) Fiscal taxes on commercial and 
industrial profits, which, since the law 


of July 31, 1917, replace licenses 
(patents). 
These taxes amount to 8% of net 


profits, that is after general expenses 
(overhead) and charges of the business 
have been deducted. 


The basis of these taxes is deter- 
mined by the Controleur des Contribu- 
tions according to the information con- 
tained in financial statements which 
must be communicated to the Direction 
of Enregistrement for the execution of 
the laws on stamps (legalizations) and 
payment of income taxes. However, in 
Paris, it has been agreed between the 
administration and the insurance syndi- 
cates that every time the declaration 
made to that effect by the taxpayer will 
not be possible of verification, the tax 
will be imposed on a quota of profits 
determined after the application of a 
torfeitable co-efficient to the amount of 
the gross premiums subscribed’ in 
France, concellations deducted. This 
co-efficient, which may be modified 
every three years, is now of 2%. This 
rate, relatively very low, has been se. 
lected in view of the deficit shown by 
the French insurance companies which, 
in this case, are used for comparison. 

Basing on this figure, a foreign com- 
pany having written a million of gross 
premiums, cancellations deducted, 
would see its profit forfeitably fixed to: 
1,000,000 s¢ 2 20,000, and the tax 


100 
fixed at 8% will be 20,000 \v 8 = 1,600 


100 
in taking into account some rebates to 


Taxing Insurance. 


the basis fixed by the Article 12 of the 
Law of June 25, 1920, according to 
which the portion of profits not exceed- 
ing Frs. 1,500 is accounted for one- 
quarter and the fraction included be- 
tween 1,500 and 5,000, is accounted for 
one-half. 

It is to be noted that this system of 


forfeitable taxation, result of an agree-. 


ment between the insurance companies 
and the tax office is evidently liable to 
be modified. 

Other Taxes That Are Paid 

The tax on commercial and industrial 
profits replace, as we have stated above, 
the tax on licenses (*) which was im- 
posed on presumptions and _ exterior 
signs of profits; it is useless to consider 
it in view of its caducity. However, 
this tax on licenses, which exist no 
longer as a tax imposed for the account 
of the Government, continue to be used 
fictitiously as basis for the calculation 
of “centimes additionnels communaux 
et departementaux” (extra taxes for the 
support of communes and departments) 
which formerly were added to the 
license taxes and are intended for the 
budgets of communes and departments. 
Foreign corporations have naturally to 
pay these local taxes under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

Taxes for Communes and Departmentsf 

This expression means in financial 
language, taxes calculated in centimes 
and distributed according to the amount 
in francs of the taxes to which they are 
added. It may be, for instance, in the 
above case, that it is possible to tax 
1, 5, 10, 100 centimes per franc of the 
amount fixed for the license. It results, 
and this is the case when the number 
of these centimes is over 100, that the 
amount of these subsidiary taxes may 
be superior to the total of the principal 
tax taken as basis for its application. 

The quota of these centimes is dif- 
ferent according to the departments 
and the communes and also the years; 
it is therefore impossible to determine 
even approximately, the amount of 
taxes they represent, as it is liable to 
vary altogether according to the num- 
ber of these centimes and the amount 
of the license tax. However, in Paris, 
for an insurance company of average 
importance, the amount may total be- 
tween 500 and 2,000 Frs. (indication 
given without guarantees on our part). 

(c) To these taxes it must be added 
certain special taxes, but of which the 
amount is very small, imposed for the 
account of the City of Paris and as 
follows: 

Taxes to cover the expenses of the 
Paris Bourse of Commerce and on com- 
mercial and industrial real estate. 

(d) Furthermore, if the foreign com- 
pany is the owner of real estate in 
France, it is therefore subject to real 
estate taxes on grounds and improved 
real estate, to commune and depart- 
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mental taxes to be added and also to 
the taxes on mortmain real estate. 


Special Taxes Imposed on Foreign 
Corporations 
The foreign insurance companies 


wishing to do business in France must 
make a declaration by which they agree 
to pay the duties on stamps (seals) and 
registration, :ll fines referring to them 
as well as the tax on real estate in- 
come. They must also, in this declara- 
tion, indicate a representative in France 
to be responsible for these’ taxes 
(duties). 

The duties on stamps and registration 
of policies, of which the companies are 
accountable, are after all supported by 
the insured; therefore, there only re 
mains to be paid by the foreign com- 
panies the tax on the income of mova- 
ple values (assets). 

Tax of Income of Movable Assets 

The object of this tax is to place 
French stocks and foreign stocks on the 
same level of value. On the one side it 
is imposed on _ foreign corporations 
using the French market for the nego- 
tiations of their stock, and, on the other 
hand, the corporations which, while 
having no stock circulating in France, 
own real estate or have assets depend- 
ing on their exploitations. Regarding 
this, it is admitted that an insurance 
business is a French property in the 
luliest sense of the law. 

This tax is established on a quota of 
the total capital which is determined 
by means of a proportion between ‘the 
value of the French assets and the total 
of the assets of the company. 

This quota is fixed for a period of 
three years by the Minister of Finances 
on the advice of a special commission 
called Commission for Movable Assets. 

The present rate of this tax is 10%. 
It is impossible to calculate, even ap- 
proximately, the amount total to be 
paid, owing to the fact as the elements 
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taken as a basis for the application of 
the said 10% are essentially variable 
according to the importance of the com- 
panies taxed. 

: This tax is applied by the administra- 
tion of enregistrement (registration). 





: *The taxes on licenses were divided 
in two, a fixed tax varying according 
to the profession and a proportional tax 
imposed according to the local value of 
industrial buildings. 

*This system of centimes will proba- 
bly be discontinued and its replacement 
will be discussed when the next finan- 
cial laws will be voted on. 

Note—The word commune here is 
meant “municipal.” The word depart- 
mental here is meant “state.” 





A. Foster Fitzsimons has been ap- 
pointed speciat agent for the National 
Liberty, covering Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama, effective October 1, 1922. Mr. 
Iitzsimons has an extensive insurance 
experience, was in the field for the 
North British & Mercantile for three 
years, and for several years with the 
Fidelity-Phoenix. He comes to the Na- 
tional Liberty from the general agency 
ot Hurt & Quin, at Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fire Prevention Week 
To Be “Greatest Ever” 


TO DRIVE AGAINST IGNORANCE 





National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Urge Agents to Do Everything 
Possible in the Cause 





Country-wide preparations are going 
rapidly forward to make fire prevention 
week of 1922 the greatest ever held 
since the movement was inaugurated 
some years ago. Every conceivable 
means by fire prevention organizations 
throughout the nation, civic bodies, 
chambers of commerce, etc., will be 
used to acquaint the public with com- 
mon fire hazards, and the ways and 
means for removing or guarding against 
them. Last year’s loss by fire is esti- 
mated by the Actuarial Bureau of the 
National Board to amount to the vast 
sum of $485,000,000, a figure only once 
exceeded in the past 156 years. A large 
amount of this great loss is attributed 
to carelessness and ignorance on the 
part of the public. 

A novel feature to promote the cause 
of fire prevention has been provided 
for by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and for which arrangements 
have already been made, will be the 
appearance of fire prevention slogans 
on the screens of motion picture houses 
in every city, town, or hamlet where a 
“movie house” exists, throughout the 
week. Arrangements have also been 
made to show motion pictures of great 
conflagrations in the various “reviews” 
or industrial and news films shown by 
prominent motion picture houses fol- 
lowed by appropriate slogans and warn- 
ings. 

Special Appeal to Agents 


Through its organ, “Safeguarding 
America Against Fire,’ the National 


Board is making special appeals to fire 
insurance agents toward securing tue 
adoption of fire prevention study in 
their local schools and to deliver pub- 
lic addresses upon common fire haz- 
ards. It is suggested in this connec. 
tion that the schools offer prizes for 
fire prevention essays, have public win- 
dow displays made in stores and other 
suitable places, and to use part of their 
newspaper advertising space for fire 
prevention matter. 

The National Board is giving many 
practical suggestions each week for the 
benefit of agents in “Safeguarding 
America Against Fire” and has a large 
amount of literary matter in the form 
of pamphlets, stickers, dodgers, etc., for 
distribution to agents so that they can 
be in a position to help the cause to 
the fullest possible extent. 

The National Board expresses the 
hope that every agent will promptly 
get in touch with the officials of his 
city or town, the local fire department, 
the chamber of commerce, or other 
civic body or business association, as 
well as with women’s clubs, school offi- 
cials, churches, and Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls’ organizations, with 
the purpose of making Fire Prevention 
Week this year the best that has ever 
been held in the pagt. 





SPECIAL MOVES TO CLEVELAND 


H. Arnold White, for the past two 
years special agent for the Pittsburgh 
Fire with headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
has removed to Cleveland, from which 
city as headquarters he will have super- 
vision, as special agent, over the busi- 
ness in the state of Ohio of the Mar- 
quette National Fire of Chicago. 





Wilfred Kurth, vice-president and 
secretary of the Home, sailed for Eu- 
rope on the Majestic last Saturday, ac- 


companied by Mrs. Kurth, for a six 
weeks’ tour of France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 


Hudson County Men 
Elect Ransom President 


D. S. SCHENCK VICE-PRESIDENT 





J. M. Doyle, of New York Board Com- 
mittee, to Handle Losses in 
North Jersey 





Members of the Underwriters’ Assv- 
ciation of Hudson County gathered at 
the Carteret Club in Jersey City last 
week to attend an excellent dinner and 
to hold their annual meeting. 

At the conclusion of the banquet the 
election of officers for the fiscal year, 
beginning September 1, was held, re- 
sulting in the re-election of James Ran- 
som as president; Douglas S. Schenck 
as vice-president; and Henry R. Burr 
as secretary and treasurer. All three 
officials are prominent agents of Jersey 
City. 

Robert N. Cherry was elected to serve 
on the executive committee as repre- 
sentative of the Jersey City district; 
Henry J. Widner to represent the Ho- 
boken district; and Charles Bischoff to 
represent the North Hudson district 
comprising Guttenberg, North Bergen, 
and West New York. 

J. M. Doyle to Handle Losses 

J. M. Doyle, of the loss department 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, is now handling all losses in 
the association’s territory thus expedit- 
ing the details in connection with their 
handling. Arnold Rippe, chairman of 
the committee delegated by the asso- 
ciation to confer with the loss commit- 
tee of the New York Board in refer- 
ence to handling all losses in Hudson 
County, announced the delegation of 
Mr. Doyle in this connection. This ar- 
rangement has proven satisfactory as 
several members reported that their 
losses had been handled in a mucn 
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more satisfactory manner since Mr. 
Doyle took charge. 


The association also elected a com- 
mittee consisting of E. H. Magee of 
Hoboken, J. O. Appel of Bayonne, W. 
A. Rolffs of Jersey City, Otto Gries- 
bach of West New York, and George 
Stukhardt of West Hoboken as a com- 
mittee on fire and accident prevention 
which will begin to function at once. 
This committee will also co-operate 
with other committees of various fire 
prevention organizations so as to pre- 
vent accidents and fires to the fullest 
possible extent throughout the territory. 

The association will send a large 


' delegation to the state convention of 


insurance agents at Asbury Park on 
September 21 next and will also be 
represented at the National convention 
in Hot Springs in October. 
No Action on Automobile Insurance 
While a committee of the association 
is investigating the steady encroach- 
ment of automobile dealers-in the in- 
surance field in the territory no direct 
action was taken upon the subject at 
the meeting. This matter is a purely 
local one as far as the association it- 
self is concerned and will be handled 
in this way. If the situation warrants 
further investigation the subject may 
be taken up with the state association 
later on. 





U. S. C. OF C. BULLETIN 

The insurance department of tne 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has issued an insurance bulletin point- 
ing out the activities of various cham- 
bers along insurance lines. An insur- 
ance essay contest in Maine, a get- 
together banquet at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and an insurance news letter sent out 
by the Lawrence, Massachusetts, chain- 
ber are mentioned. The main text of 
the bulletin is included under the gen- 
eral heading, “Insurance facts for poli- 
cyholders.” This includes an article on 
burglary. 
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How Lloyds May Gain Admittance 


Constructive criticism, cither hostile 
or favorable, of the marine insurance 
bill formulated by the American Instituté 
of Marine Underwriters, is sought by 
those seeking its adoption in New York 
and other states Readers of The East- 
ern Underwriter are invited to contrib- 
ute for publication suggestions for 
changes or expressions of approval of 
the sections as they now stand. The 
American Institute is very desirous of 
securing an expression of marine insur- 
ance opinion. 

Of spectacular interest to the marine 
insurance world in the new proposed 
uniform state law introduced at the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention in 
Swampscott is the section relating to 
the organization and licensing of indi- 
vidual underwriters and Lloyd’s asso- 
ciations for the transaction of marine 
insurance. Although of less impor- 
tance to domestic companies than the 
taxation feature, this section probably 
attracts wider public interest by virtue 
of the long controversies existing in 
American insurance markets with ref- 
erence to the depredations of London 
Lloyd’s on the premium income of do- 
mestic and admitted insurers and the 
possibilities of admitting Lloyd’s here 
for the purposes of taxation and regu- 
lation, 

Last spring the question of friction 
between companies here and brokers 
dealing with Lloyd’s became so alarm- 
ing as to warrant the sending of Sir 
Raymond Beck, an ex-chairman of 
Lloyd's, to this country as a special 
representative of that world-famous or- 


genization to try to arrange with Su- 
perintendent Stoddard for a mean» 
whereby Lloyd's possibly, if it so, de- 
sired, could become an admitted in- 
surer for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual underwriters. The door was 
closed to that proposition because 


of the wording of the New York state 
insurance law. Later reports came 
from England to the effect that Lloyd's 
committee could find no_ practical 
means for gaining an entrance to this 
country under the existing statutes. 

With fairness to the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters it must 
be mentioned prominently that in fram- 
ing the proposed model state law much 
time and serious thought was devoted 
to framing a means for legalizing the 
admittance of London Lloyd’s and also 
permitting the organization here of in- 
dividual insurers. Americans and for- 
eigners are treated alike, an equality 
existing between themselves and also 
as between individual insurers and cor- 
porate insurers. 

A minimum of fifty underwriters in a 
single group is needed before any appli- 
cation for admittance will be honored. 
Each underwriter must deposit $5,000 
with the Insurance Department. This 
brings the admittance requirements up 
to $250,000 which is less than demanded 
of a corporate insurer, which must have, 
to write marine insurance risks, at least 
$200,000 in capital and half that amount 
again as surplus. The apparent dis- 
crepancy of $50,000 in favor of the 
Lloyd’s underwriters disappears when 
one reads the provisions that each un- 
derwriter must swear to an affidavit 
that he is worth $20,000. All premiums 
for the first three years must be kept 
in the United States for the protection 
of local policyholders. 

Nothing of greater interest or value 
in the way of a suggestion for the solu- 
tion of the Lloyd’s problem has ap- 
peared than the following plan: 
Title ViI—Organization and Licensing of 

Individual Underwriters and Lloyd’s 

Associations for the Transac- 
tion of Marine Insurance 
Section 12. Organization and Admission 
of Individual Underwriters 

Individuals, partne rships or associa- 


tions of individuals, hereby designated 
“individual underwriters,” citizens of 
this state or of other states of the 
United States, or of foreign countries, 
are hereby authorized to engage in the 


business of marine insurance in this 
state as individual insurers on the 
Lloyd’s plan in accordance with the 


provisions of this act, but not other- 
wise. Provided that individual under- 
writers and Lloyd’s associations actual- 
ly and lawfully transacting business in 
this state on the second day of January, 
1922, may only obtain the benefits and 
enjoy the privileges of this act upon 
compliance with the provisions and re- 
quirements thereof. 

Section 13. Information and Conditions 

Required 

Such individual underwriters shall file 
with the Commissioner of Insurance a 
declaration signed and sworn to by 
their duly authorized attorney or attor- 
neys in fact, setting forth: 

(a) The name and title under which 
the business is to be conducted, which 
name shall not be so similar to any 
existing association of underwriters on 
the Lloyd’s or inter-insurer plan or in- 
surance corporation, as in the opinion 
of the Commissioner of Insurance, is 
calculated to deceive. 

(b) The location of the principal office 
at which the business is to be con- 
ducted. 


(c) A copy of the form of power of 
attorney, agreement or other authority 
of the attorney or attorneys in fact, 
setting forth the character of their rep- 
resentation and authority and the agree- 
ment among the individual underwriters 
which shall include the amount or limit 
which said attorney or attorneys in 
fact may underwrite in behalf of each 
individual underwriter with respect to 
any single risk. 

(1d) Copies of each form of policy 
contracts or agreements in or by which 
such insurance is to be effected. 

(e) The names and addresses of all 
the individual underwriters proposing 
to engage in such business. 

(f) The description and appointment 
of the Commissioner of Insurance for 
the service of legal process against each 
of such underwriters. 

(g) The number of individual under- 
writers, which shall not be less than 
fifty (50) in each such group or associa- 
tion, and that each underwriter will 
deposit with the Commissioner of In- 
surance of this state or has deposited 
with the Commissioner of Insurance or 
other corresponding official of some 
other state of the United States, or with 
trustees approved by the Commissioner 
of Insurance of this or some other state 
of the United States, the sum of not 
less than five thousand dollars ($5,000) 
for the protection of the policyholders 


of each such underwriter in the United 
States, and that each such underwriter 
is worth in his own right not less than 
twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) over 
and above all his debts and liabilities, 
provided, however, that such underwrit- 
ers may, at their option, create and 
deposit as aforesaid a common fund for 
the protection of the policyholders in 
the United States of such underwriters, 
which fund shall not be less than a sum 
ascertained by multiplying the number 
of underwriters in such association by 
the sum of five thousand dollars 
($5,000). The aforesaid deposits shall 
either be made in cash or invested as 
required by the laws of the state of the 
United States in which the principal 
office of said underwriters is located in 
respect to securities deposited by in- 
surance corporations authorized to 
transact therein the business of marine 
insurance. 


(h) A statement showing a list of all 
cash and invested assets owned by said 
associated underwriters as such and 
their estimated value. 


Section 14. Certificate of Authority from 
Commissioner 


Upon the filing of the documents 
aforesaid and upon compliance with all 
the conditions hereinbefore specified, 
the Commissioner of Insurance shall 
examine the same and if it shall appear 
that all the statements made in the 
said declaration, are true, and that the 
rights of policyholders will be protected 
thereunder, he may issue a certificate 
of authority to such underwriters 
under the name chosen and approved, 
stating that they are authorized to 
transact the business of marine insur- 
ance in this state. Such certificate of 
authority shall be renewed annually and 
no underwriter, attorney in fact, agent, 
broker or other person shall in or from 
this state, transact the business of 
marine insurance with, for or in behalf 
of such underwriters until such certifi- 
cate has been issued nor during its sus- 
pension or revocation, 

Prior to the issuance of such certifi- 
cate of authority, the Commissioner of 
Insurance may, at his option, cause an 
examination to be made of the organi- 
zation, affairs and assets of the under- 
writers applying for said certificate. 


Section 15. Retention of Premiums 


In addition to the deposits herein- 
before required of each such under- 
writer, they and their attorney or attor- 
neys in fact, shall retain within the 
United States and in the custody of a 
trustee or trustees, to be approved by 
the Commissioner of Insurance, the 
total amount of eacn premium received 
by such underwriiers with respect to 
each risk, partially or wholly negoti- 
ated, bound or written in their behalf 
within the United States, for the period 
of three (3) years from the date of the 
payment of such premium, as a fund 
for the security and protection of the 
United States policyholders of such 
underwriter. Such premium funds shall 
be maintained in cash or invested in 
such securities as are permitted by the 
laws of the state in which such under- 
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writers have their principal office in the 
United States. 
Section 16. Additional or Substituted 
Underwriters 

Whenever individual underwriters ap- 
plying for certificates of authority here- 
under after the issuance of such certifi- 
cate, are joined by other individual 
underwriters, additional or substituted, 
such additional or substituted under- 
writers shall comply with the provis- 
ions of this act and shall be held to be 
bound by the documents on file with 
the Commissioner of Insurance, con- 
cerning such authorized underwriters, 
in the same manner and in the same 
extent as though they had been original 
applicants for certificates of authority. 
Section 17. Return of Underwriters’ 

Deposits 

After the conditions of any deposits 
made under the provisions of this act 
have been fulfilled and the certificate 
of authority granted to such underwrit- 
ers has been cancelled, or they have 
voluntarily withdrawn from and have 
ceased doing business in this state, the 
Commissioner of Insurance shall return 
to said underwriters or their duly au- 
thorized representative for such pur. 
pose specifically designated by them, or 
their principal attorney or attorneys in 
fact, all securities and cash deposited 
by or in behalf of such underwriters 
with the Commissioner of Insurance in 
this state, and the requirements of Sec- 
tion 13 of this act shall cease when, in 
both cases, the commissioner is satis- 
fied that the obligations of said under- 
writers to their United States policy- 
holders have been fully satisfied, re- 
leased or secured. 

Section 18. Individual Underwriters and 
Lloyd’s Associations Subject to Same 
Supervision and Taxes as In- 
surance Corporations 

Every underwriter and association of 
individual underwriters authorized here- 
under, and their representatives, shall 
respectively be subject to the same 
supervision and required to make the 
same reports and render the same 
statements to the Commissioner of In- 
surance as is respectively required of 
domestic, foreign and alien insurance 
corporations and their representatives 
lawfully transacting the business of 
marine insurance in this state, and such 
underwriters shall pay the same taxes 
and license fees as are required to be 
paid by such insurance corporations. 
Section 19. Individual Underwriters and 

Lloyd’s Associations to Furnish In- 

formation to Commissioner 

Every individual underwriter and as- 
sociation of individual underwriters au- 
thorized hereunder shall, from time to 
time, furnish to the Commissioner of 
Insurance under the oath of their attor- 
ney or attorneys in fact, such informa- 
tion as such commissioner may require 
respecting the conduct and conditions 
of their affairs, changes in the name 
under which such business is trans- 
acted, the establishment of branch 
offices with their location and further 
change in the membership of the under- 
writers and their attorney or attorneys 
in fact, including any amendment to 
the power of attorney, agreements or 
articles of association of such under- 
writers. 

Section 20. Unearned Premium Reserve 

Every individual underwriter and as- 
sociation of individual underwriters 
shall at all times maintain, in addition 
to all outstanding claims and other lia- 
bilities, a sum equal to the total un- 
earned premiums on the policies in 
force, calculated on the gross sum with- 
out any deduction on any account, 
charged to the policyholder on each re 
spective risk from the date of policy. 
Section 21. Actions By and Against 

Individual Underwriters 

Notwithstanding that the liability of 
such individual underwriters under the 
respective policies subscribed by them 
is several only and not joint, in an 
action brought upon such a policy all 
or any number of the underwriters sub- 
scribing such policy may be made par- 
ties defendant, but no recovery may be 
had against any underwriter in excess 
of his proportionate amount of the sum 
underwritten by such policy, and no 
underwriter shall be prejudiced or af 
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fected by issues presented as to other 
underwriters or the disposition of such 
issues. 

Any claim asserted by the underwrit- 
ers under or arising in connection with 
any such policy may be asserted by 
them at their election jointly in one 
action, notwithstanding that the claims 
asserted are several and not joint, and 
the assertion of such claims may be 
made either by the underwriters as 
plaintiffs, or by way of counterclaim, 
recoupment, setoff or otherwise in ac- 
tions in which the underwriters are de- 
fendants. At their election the under- 
writers may appoint an individual in 
whom the title to such claims and the 
right of asserting the same may be 
vested and by whom action’ may be 
brought. 

Section 22. Revocation or Suspension 
of Certificate of Authority 

Upon violation of any of the provis- 
ions of this act, the Commissioner of 
Insurance, in «eddition to any other pen- 
alties imposed by law, may revoke or 
suspend any certificate of authority 
issued to any individual underwriter or 
association of such underwriters under 
this act. 





HAMBURG MARINE SURCHARGE 





Underwriters There Charge an Extra 
20% for Increased Costs; Fines 
for Slow Payments 
Marine underwriters united in the 
Hamburg Underwriters Association 
charge an extra 20% for increased costs 
on all premiums, including additional 
insurances which are to be calculated 
separately (General Average Surplus 
Value, Risk of Reprisals, ete.) except in- 
surances of consignments arriving from 
America, Australia, Africa and Asia. 
Further it has been resolved to charge 
a “currency commission” of 5% on all 
insurances in foreign exchange (exclu- 
sive only of £ Sterling, U. S. Dollars 
and Dutch florins. which are subject 
to a 2% commission), said 5% to be 
calculated from the gross premium plus 
supplementary charges for expenses. 
There is no brokerage payable on 
this commission. In case of the under- 
writers granting delay for the settle- 
ment of premiums due the full amount 
of the currency commission has to be 
paid by the assured in regulating the 
first partial payment of premiums. The 
supplementary charges and the curren- 
cy commission will be calculated sep- 
arately on all policies and certificates. 
In the interest of underwriters it is 
also to be welcomed that a resolution 
was passed, according to which a fee 
for delay is to be charged on all in- 
surances effected in foreign currencies, 
the premiums of which have not been 
paid at the latest on the 15th of the 
month after the month following the 

day when the premiums fall due. 








TOURIST FLOATER ADOPTED 

With liability specifically definea, tne 
new standard broad cover tourist float- 
er or baggage policy, adopted by the 
Tourist Floater Insurance Conference, 
has come into popular favor both with 
the companies and assureds. Consequent- 
ly the floater will be put into effect by all 
companies on and after October 1. Fea- 
tured among the changes from the old 
form are the inclusion of the clause 
limiting the liability of the company to 
loss if the same is not due to the neg- 
ligence of the assured and the freedom 
from the insurance of property in a 
permanent residence of the assured or 
m any place where the assured ordi- 
narily keeps his automobile. 





FAVORABLE HULL SIGNS 

The fact that several British steam- 
Ship owners are renewing their hull 
policies in the English marine insur- 
ance markets several months prior to 
expiration is being interpreted as a 
sign that possibly rates will be raised 
after the first of the year. Whatever 
the future may produce, rates today 


' appear as low as they can ever pos- 


sibly be, and a firmer undertone and a 


‘ Bradual increase in rates coincident 


With an expansion of business is not 


International Union 
Meets at Baden-Baden 


22 COUNTRIES 





REPRESENTED 





All From Continental Europe; Agenda 
Includes Leading Marine Insur- 
ance Problems 





The Fifty-seventh General Meetng 
of the International Union of Marine 
Insurance will be held next Wednes- 
day and Thursday at Baden-Baden, 
Germany. It is stated from foreign 
sources that the famous watering place 
has a charm for attracting large num- 
bers to the marine conference year 
after year. The same waters have 
soothed the flaming soul of Samuel 
Untermyer, but it is not recorded 
whether he has had any interviews 
with the marine underwriters in Baden- 
Baden while on his summer vacations. 
There are associated with the Union 
224 companies, representing twenty-twwu 
Continental European countries. 

Among the leading problems slated 
for discussion upon the agenda are the 
following: 

Agreement of the River Plate; 

Conventions with National Associa- 
tions; 

Salvage conditions; 

Liability of the carrier by sea and 
land; 

Reform of general average; 

Consignments to Russia; 

Immunity of state-owned merchant 
vessels; 

Theft risks; 

Insurance of surplus value; 

Fixchange questions; 

Regulations for facultative re-insux 
ances: 

Rules for arbitration in re-insurance 
Vtieations: 

Crievances in re-insurance. 

Commenting unon the purposes and 
valine of the International Union the 
“Marine Tinderwriter”’ savs: 

“The necessitv for safeguarding the 
interests of underwriters asainst the 
manv serious srievances which profes- 
sional men and the public of nearly all 
Furonean countries are faced with, has 
never been felt more keenly than at 
the present moment. Valuable prog- 
ress was made in former vears witn 
the consideration of organization for in- 
ternational co-oncration. The Union 
never tired of contributing as far as 
nnccible to attaining these aims. The 
undovbhted success of organizations 
with similar objects in view will, we 
feel convinced, considershly improve 
the ontlook for marine underwriters of 
oll nationalities in accomnlishins jiden- 
tieal results in their partienlar industry, 
and will vive a nowerful impetus in 
nracecutinge their ideas to the Tinion’s 
members. We sincerely trust that the 
next meeting will he one step forward 
in the rieht direction, 98 we are con- 
vineed that. the International Union, in 
enite of anv ohstacle which has un to 
now preindiced its seneral recognition 
as such. may have to nlayv an important 
nart in the re-establishment of the in- 
ternational idea.” 


DRFSSING UP HAGUE RULES 

A revision of The Hague Rules is being 
drafted in Washington by a committee 
comnosed of S. S. Huebner. Represen- 
tative Edmonis and others who sunvport 
the pronosition that the principal fea- 
tures of The Hague Rules. together 
with amendments that will hest serve 
the interests and needs of Americans, 
can he codified and shaped into a bill to 
he offered to Congress. Recent reports 
from Washington indicate that work on 
the prenaration of the bill is going on 
satisfuctorilv and that the bill will he 
ready for introduction in the lower 
House of Coneress within a reasonably 
short time. The Harter Act requires 
amendment to give legal sanction to 
ideas that are generally accented. as 
more progressive and eanitahle than 
those embodied in the original bill. 





at all unlikely with the turn of the 
year. 


























THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








State Fund Grants 
15 P. C. Dividend 


COMMITTEE MEETS 





ADVISORY 





New Board Appointed By Governor 
Complying With Recent Amend- 
ment Takes First Action 





of the New 
Fund, a new feature of the 
organization added by one of the 1922 
amendments to the law, held its first 
meeting at the New York office of the 
Labor Department September 13. After 
an opening talk by the Industrial Com- 
which included financial 
first half of 1922, 
financial condition 


The Advisory Committee 
York State 


missioner, 
statements for the 
indicating a sound 


as of June 30, the proposal of a 15% 
dividend for the general group was 
taken up and approved. This action 


was taken after careful consideration of 
the finances. The dividend thus granted 
is at the same rate as has been main- 
tained in the general group for the last 
two years. 

A sub-committee composed of Mr. 
Andrews, Mr. Wrighi and the Industrial 
Commissioner was appointed to draw 
up rules to govern the committee’s ac- 
tion. 

The Advisory Committee of the Fund 
was recently appointed by Governor 
Miller to meet the requirements of an 
amendment to the law of 1922. 

The general purpose of the committee 
is to bring about closer relations be- 
tween policyholders and the manage- 
ment, and especially to bring to the aid 
of the Fund counsel and advice of rep- 
resentative employers in the Fund. The 
first meeting of the committee gave 
every promise of realization in an im- 
portant degree of this purpose. Another 
result which it is believed should follow 
the establishment of this committee 
was indicated by the Governor in his 
_approval of the amendment of the law 
providing for such committee, by his 
statement that “such a committee 
should disarm suspicion that the State 
Fund is managed for political control 
and not for the best interests of its 
policyholders, and it is hoped will bring 
about the most cordial relations be- 
tween the management and the em- 
ployers insured in the Fund.” 

The members of the committee pres- 
ent were: Hon. Henry D. Sayer, the 
Industrial Commissioner, chairman; Ed- 
mund N. Huyck, president F. C. Huycnx 
& Sons, Albany; F. L. Morse, president 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca; Henry J. 
Wright, editor “The Globe,” New York 
City; Thomas W. Larkin, president Le- 
Roy Plow Co., LeRoy; J. Charles An- 
drews, general manager Turner Con- 
struction Co., New York City; John F. 
Weis, assistant to the president Roches- 
ter Carting Co., Rochester; W. H. 
Dupka, comptroller Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo; Saul Singer, president 
Singer Brothers, New York City. Philip 
T. Dodge, president of the International 
Paper Company, who is also a member 
of the committee, was unable to be pres- 
ent owing to absence in Europe. 





ARREST GREENWALD 

A novel scheme to make insurance 
companies pay thousands of dollars is 
charged against Benjamin Greenwald 
by the Boston police who have taken 
him into custody. According to the 
authorities, he is alleged to have worked 
in co-operation with a double-jointed 
man who pretends that he has been run 
down and injured by Greenwald’s auto- 
mobile. The police say that Greenwald 
had taken out policies with Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New York com- 
panies and in each case has helped his 
colleague to obtain large sums of money 
from them, Greenwald denies the 
charges. 


‘INe WALDMAN’S 


Lower Liability 
Rates Predicted 


NEW PAPER 





Live Bulletin Latin From Insurance 
Office Points Out Hazards 
And Cures 


Leo H. Waldman, who conducts a 
live insurance business with offices at 
No. 3 Cedar street, New York, has 


age a paper called The Policy-Holder. 

_P. Kirchner, office manager, is editor 
po the paper which contains articles on 
compensation, life, automobile, and the 
necessity of loss reductions. Photo- 
graphs show various hazards which 
should be avoided. 

Among other things is an article on 
the possibility of lowering liability rates 
by bringing down the cost of claims. 
The heading is in the form of a pre- 
diction. The writer appeals to his as- 
sureds to help in this work of reducing 
costs and proceeds to show how they 
could be reduced. The article is worth 
noting as a means of getting direct 
attention of the insuring public to the 
problems of the carriers. 

He says, in part: 

“The ability of the insurance com- 
panies to keep down the cost of claims 
is of tremendous importance to the in- 
suring public; because the rates of in- 
surance are naturally based on_ the 
amount spent by the companies in legal 
fees, court costs and sums given to 
obtain releases. This office has noticed 
the ever increasing number of accident 
claims that find their way into the 
hands of lawyers and we feel that these 
claims would have been settled to 
everyone's advantage—except the law- 
yer's—if the company had had an op- 
portunity to see the claimant immedi- 
ately after the accident. We do not 
object to our legal brethren making a 
fair living, but we want it to be fair; 
and from observation it is more than 
fair and the poor fellow who gets into 
their hands usually has but little in his 
when they get through. Be that as it 
may, we do know that if accidents are 
reported immediately after occurrence 
that the majority of cases can be set- 
tled without the aid (or obstruction) 
of lawyers, with the further result that 
our clients will not have to go to court 
or pay their men while they must wait 
through a crowded court calendar. We 
know, also, that the person who has 
been injured. or who has had his prop- 
erty damaged will come out better too, 

This office is anxious to co-operate 
with our clients in order to bring down 
the claims expense for the insurance 
companies direct benefit: and the ulti- 
mate benefit of the insuring public. We 
are prepared to furnish metal plates 
that can be attached to your vehicles. 
These plates show our telephone num- 
ber so that your chauffeurs, and drivers 
can communicate with our office imme- 
diately after the accident. This does 
away with the delay of looking the 
number up in the telephone directory. 
Every minute counts at times. On re- 
ceipt of message we will make a report 
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Fine Underwriting 
Record in Two Years 


BIG GAINS BY N. Y. PLATE GLASS 


Surplus to Policyholders Climbs From 
$195,014 to $782,658; J. Carroll 
French, President 


Congratulations are pouring in upon 
J. Carroll French for one of the most 
skillful bits of underwriting achieve- 
ments which the insurance business has 
yet seen. The New York Plate Glass 
on December 31, 1920, had a net surplus 
of less than $50,000. The net surplus 
today is over $500,000. The surplus to 
policyholders, which on December 31, 
1920, was down to $150,316 was $782,658 
on June 30, 1922. 

Mr. French became president of the 
company in February, 1921, having been 


in triplicate, sending one by special 
messenger to the insurance company, 
mailing one to your office so that you 
will get it in the next morning’s mail, 
and retaining one copy for our files. 
Placards to be posted in your stables 
and garages, graphically informing your 
employes of the importance of immedi- 
ate accident notices are now ready for 
distribution. 

The foregoing procedure will give the 
insurance company an opportunity to 
have an adjuster interview the injured 
person within two or three hours after 
the casualty. It will also relieve you 
of the nuisance of making up accident 
reports. The number of summons ana 
claim letters from lawyers will be ma- 
terially reduced. The subpoenaing or 
chauffeurs, drivers and helpers will 
largely be done away with. Tell your 
employes: ‘You won’t be fired for hav- 
ing accidents, but will be if you don’t 
report them.’ By the way, get your 
people together some evening after 
work and let some one from our office 
come up to talk to them, a suggestion 
sometimes helps, and we want them to 
know that we, as well as the companies 
we serve, are their friends; and that 
their interest is also our interest.” 
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picked by the board of directors as the 
man who could stop the break in the 
surplus and put it on its feet and in 
its old position of prestige in the busi- 
ness. Three of the directors are among 
the most astute men in the insurance 
business, being Frederick H. Ecker 

vice-president of the Metropolitan Life: 
Charles Jerome Edwards, general agent 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and C. H. Bainbridge, a leading Brook- 
lyn agent. Other members of the board 
are important figures in finance, real 
estate and the law. 


The Problems of 1920-1921 


President French who had had a long 
experience in plate glass underwriting, 
was up against pretty stiff problems 
as the price of plate glass had gone 
skyrocketing and rates had gone up 
over 400% since 1919 the combined sit- 
uation making reserve requirements al- 
most intolerable. This can be illus- 
trated when it is known that plate 
glass prior to the World War sold as 
low as twenty-eight cents a square foot 
and the market became so jumpy that 
at the high peak it sold for $4.50. It was 
impossible, therefore, for rates to keep 
pace with the fluctuations. 

About October, 1920, glass prices 
started slipping off a bit and they went 
down to sixty-two cents, which was the 
bottom of the ladder. Since then they 
have started to climb again until now 
they are eighty cents. It is believed 
that there will be some further ad- 
vance, but not much. Anyway, the 
plate glass underwriters know where 
they are at. 

One of the heroic steps taken by the 
company was to cut the capital in half 
and stop paying dividends. 

After his election as president Mr. 
French started to pursue a course of 
drastic underwriting based on_ his 
knowledge of the game and his wide 
acquaintance with agents. He not only 
knew the plate glass agents generally, 
but also many of the large fire agen- 
cies, having been for sixteen years sec- 
retary of the City of New York Fire 
Insurance Company. 

During 1921 Mr. French made trips 
throughout the United States in which 
he visited every state but three. He 
also visited Canada, traveling 25,000 
miles in all. He was actuated in mak- 
ing these trips not only: to continue 
cementing the pleasant relations of long 
standing between the company and its 
agents, but also to acquaint them with 
the details of the new underwriting 
policy. Agents showed themselves loy- 
al, and assured the new president of 
their co-operation. 


Mr. French’s Career 


Mr. French, who was born in South 
Jersey, started work in his father’s 
general merchandising stores after leav- 
ing school and there learned a great 
deal about selling. He had a penchant 
also for mathematics. He came to New 
York in 1893. His first position was 
as private secretary to the manager of 
the Hotel San Remo, Central Park West, 
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After that he became an accountant 
on lower Broadway where he had exten- 
sive experience in examining books and 
accounts in various big concerns and his 
first acquaintance with the New York 
Plate Glass Insurance Company was 
when he was sent to that corporation 
early in 1894 to examine its books. 
Although the New York Plate Glass 
at that time had only thirteen clerks, 
Mr. French thought it had a fine future 
and he joined it, soon becoming as- 
sistant cashier. Inside of eighteen 
months trom then he was appointed 
cashier. For four years he held that 
position as well as being assistant sec- 
retary. 

In April, 1905, the City of New York 
Insurance Company was formed and 
Mr. French became an officer of it. On 
November 1, 1905, he was made secre- 
tary of both companies and in 1921 was 
made president of the New York Plate 
Glass Insurance Company. 

On July 1, 1922, the statement of the 
New York Plate Glass shows it has 
total assets of $1,732,162 and surplus of 
$782,658. The story of the surplus to 
policyholders of the New York Plate 
Glass Insurance Company follows for 
the last four six months’ periods: 

January 1, 1921, $195,014; July 1, 
1921, $315,770; January 1, 1922, $553,- 
475; July 1, 1922, $782,658. This is 
even a better showing than it looks in 
cold type as the January 1, 1921, figures 
were commissioners’ convention values, 
while the later figures are market 
values. On December 31, 1921, the pay- 
ment of cash dividends was resumed 
and on July 1, 1922, the capital stock 
of the company was put back to $300,- 
000 by a stock dividend of 100%. 

Charles J. Edwards and L. S. Bache 
are vice-presidents of the New York 
Plate Glass; James K. Clark is secre- 
tary; Robert E. Robson is assistant 
secretary. 


STRETCHING THE LAW 


Discussion Is Still Alive as to Possibil- 
ity of Excluding Professional 
Classes 








Professors and teachers employed by 
Hamilton Co lege, in New York state, 
were included in a workmen’s com- 
pensation policy taken out by that insti- 
tution primarily to cover the janitors, 
laborers, and other workmen neces- 
sarily employed on the upkeep of the 
buildings of the college. This inclusion 
was made over the protests of the 
col.ege authorities because the stand- 
ard policies approved in this state re- 
quired the submission of the entire 
payroll. Little attention has been paid 
to this case, but it would seem that 
such a rule extends the coverage OL 
the law to an unwarranted extreme. 

In the first place the classification of 
Hamilton college or any other co lege 
as an employer of labor the same as a 
manufacturer seems unjustified at first 
glance. To be sure workers must be 
employed to keep the buildings in 
order, but this work could be done 
under contract by a _ superintendent 
who in turn could provide workmen’s 
compensation insurance for men on his 
payroll. This would serve the purpose 
of ‘imiting the insurance to the em- 
ployes of the class which should be cov- 
ered under the law, but it would not 
in any way change the status of the 
work done in relation to the institution 
of learning. 

Opinion would not support the theory 
that an institution of learning is an 
industry conducted for profit so long 
as it is maintained as a standard col- 
lege. If such classification were pos- 
sib'e, millions of dollars which are 
sunk into endowment funds would be 
Placed in a questionable position. The 
Matter when sifted simply involves a 
division of the payroll to cover the 
workmen under the law, and allowing 
Professional classes to be omitted. 
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Van Auken Compiles 
A, & H. Law Book 


TABULATES COURT RULINGS 


Ready Reference Digest Collates Judi- 
cial Actions of All Courts; Intro- 
duction By BroSmith 


Matthew Bender & Company, Inc., 
publishers, have issued a compilation of 
cases pertaining to accident and health 
insurance law known as the ReadyRef- 
erence Digest of Accident and Health 
Insurance Law, by Myron W.Van Auken, 
general counsel for the Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Association, 
of Utica, N. Y. This book, a valuable 
addition to existing texts on insurance 
iaw, includes a review of cases heard 
in every Federal court in the United 
States, in state courts of every state, 
and in many local courts. In addition, 
many of the important decisions of 
Canadian and English courts have been 
collated, 

William BroSmith, general counsel 
and vice-president of the Travelers, 
Hartford, has written the introduction. 
He points out the value of the work as 
a means of avoiding controversies and 
litigations by reference to existing court 
decisions. 

A complete table in alphabetical or- 
der of the cases cited and a topical 
index, also in alphabetical order, con- 
taining the names applied to injuries, 
their location, as arm, head, etc., with 
complete cross references to show the 
page where such case is cited are COon- 
tained in the book. Some typical cita- 
tions follow: 
Hand Injured By Pressure on It While 

Asleep; Inflammation of Meta- 
carpal Bones 

A policy of accident insurance cover- 
ing “against loss of business time * * 
resulting from bodily injuries effected 
during the term of this insurance 
through external, violent and accidental 
means,” covers loss of business time by 
disease, provided the disability was 
proximately caused by bodily injury oc- 
casioned through external, violent and 
accidental means. 

It appears from the testimony that on 
July 31, 1902, insured, being much 
fatigued from an extended trip, retired 
about 8 p. m. As he was somewhat 
restless, he placed his left hand between 
the pillow and his head, in order to 
raise it higher. The hand was placed 
on edge, with the thumb next the head, 
and he fell asleep in that position. Some 
time during the night, while asleep, he 
moved so that his hand, with his head 
continuing upon it as before, rested 
upon the edge of the bed rail, and he 
continued to sleep in that posture until 
4a. m., when he awoke. He found that 
his hand was wholly numb, and it con- 
tinued in that condition for the space 
of half an hour. There was a black 
mark upon it, where it had rested upon 
the rail, and this mark existed for some 
time thereafter. The hand pained him 
a great deal during the following day, 
and during the next night he was com- 
pelled to call a physician. The testi- 
mony of the latter, as well as that of 
the family physician, who took charge 
of the case upon returning from his 
vacation, shows that the pressure on 
the hand while upon the bed rail re- 
sulted in an inflammation of the perios- 
teum of the metacarpal bones lying 


back of the third and fourth fingers, a 

condition which made an_ operation 

necessary and caused a protracted ill- 

ness. Held, that the injury was due to 

external, violent and accidental means. 

Aetna Life Insurance Company v. 

Fitzgerald (Ind. S, C.) 165 Ind. 

317; 75 N. E. Rep. 262; 1 L. R. A. 

(N. S.) 422; 112 Am. St. Rep. 232; 

6 Ann. Cas. 551; 35 Ins. Law 
Jour. 55. 


Fatty Degeneration of Heart; Over- 
exertion; Fall; Heart Ruptured 

Insured was engaged in carrying one 
end of a door weighing about eighty-six 
pounds along a level street. When he 
had proceeded about 800 yards, insured 
looked at the other party carrying the 
door and said, “I am tired,” fell down 
and suddenly expired. An autopsy was 
made and it was found the right auricle 
of the heart was ruptured; such a rup- 
ture as would and did in this case cause 
immediate death. The autopsy further 
disclosed that the heart was badly dis- 
eased and that insured was suffering 
from what is known as fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart. Held, that death was 
not due to accidental injury within the 
meaning of the policy, and there can be 
no recovery thereon, there being in fact 
nothing of an accidental nature, and no 
external cause not fully anticipated by 

the insured, 
Shanberg v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Company (U. S. ©. C., Mo.), 143 
Fed. Rep. 651; 35 Ins. Law Jour. 

649. 
Affirmed as follows: 


Company not liable for the death of 
the insured from ruptured heart, the 
walls of which had been weakened by 
what is known as “fatty degeneration,” 
the immediate and inciting cause of the 
rupture being either over-exertion in as- 
sisting to carry a burden, or deep 
breathing following such _ exertion, 
neither of which wis accidental. 

Shanberg v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Company (U.S. C. GC. A., 8th Cir., 
Mo.), 158 Fed. Rep. 1; 85 GC. C. A. 
343; 19D. Re A: (ON 8:),. 1206: 
37 Ins. Law Jour. 296. 
Fall Into Cistern; Drowned; Insanity 
or Insane Delusion 

If insured fell into a cistern and was 
drowned while trying to hide herself 
from imaginary pursuers in an insane 
delusion, the accidental fall, and not 
her volitional act, was the proximate 
cause of her death. 

Christy v. American Temperance 
Life Insurance Company, 123 N. 
Y. Supp. 740; 68 N. Y. Misc. Rep. 
178; 39 Ins. Law Jour. 1192. 
Handling Heavy Material; Finger 
Bruised; Felon 

It was shown that insured had a felon 
commencing the day after he was hand. 
ling heavy material, and bruised his 
finger. The evidence held sufficient to 
show that a felon on insured’s finger 
was the natural consequence of a bruise 
accidentally received 24 hours previous- 
ly, without any intervening cause, and 
is covered by a policy insuring against 
accidental injuries leaving “external 
and visible marks of a wound.” 

Robinson v. Masonic Protective As- 
sociation, 87 Vt. 138; 88 Atl. Rep. 
531; 47 L. R. A. (N. S.) 924; 42 
Ins. Law Jour. 1794. 

Fall Caused By Fit Or Vertigo 


“Where by-laws were amended where-’ 


by the association was not to be liable 
for injuries occasioned, wholly or part- 
ly, directly or indirectly, by disease 
* 6 * vertigo, * * *°,” etc, and the 


plaintiff, who thereafter, in a fit of ver- 
tigo, fell and sustained bodily injuries, 
was not entitled to recover under the 
policy. 
Hall v. Western Travelers’ Accident 
Association, 69 Neb. 601; 96 N. 
W. Rep. 170. 

Fall on Frozen Ground; Head and Brain 
Injured; Ecchymosis of Brain Cov- 
ering; Cerebral Hemorrhage 
The by-laws provided that “for death 
resulting from cerebral hemorrhage 
* * * or heart failure caused by ac- 
cidental injuries, the amount payable 
shall be limited to $500.” The evidence 
was that insured fell heavily, striking 
the back of his head on the frozen 
ground. Some of the witnesses testi- 
fied that the covering of the brain was 
discolored. There was evidence that 
the blood vessels were bruised and part- 
ly broken so that blood escaped among 
the tissues. Expert witnesses described 
the condition as ecchymosis, that is 
black and blue spot produced by the 
effusion of blood into the tissue. Held, 
that the evidence was sufficient to sus- 
tain the verdict. that death was not the 

result of cerebral hemorrhage. 
Williams v. Western Travelers’ As- 
sociation, 97 Neb. 352; 149 N. W. 
Rep. 822; 45 Ins. Law Jour. 232: 
Inhaled a Bug; Abscess in Lung; 
Pneumonia 
he policy insured against bodily in- 
juries from external, violent and acci- 
dental means, and the insured died from 
pneumonia supposedly induced by a cav- 
ity or abscess in the lungs-alleged to 
have been caused by the involuntary 
inhalation of a bug. With the exception 
of statements made by the deceased, 
there was no evidence that he actually 
inhaled the bug; no insect or foreign 
substance being found in the lung. Upon 
these facts the court held the burden 
was on the beneficiary to show not only 
that such accidentai inhalation  oc- 
curred, but also that there was reason- 
able ground for thinking that insured’s 
death came from that cause, rather 
than from disease. There being no evi- 
dence of such except for the insured’s 
declarations and they being inadmissi- 
ble as part of the res gestae, the judg- 
ment of the trial court against the com- 
pany was reversed. 


T 


Freeman v. Loyal Protective Insur- , 


ance Company, 196 Mo. App. 383; 
195 S. W. Rep. 545; 50 Ins. Law 
Jour, 249, 


Eating Decomposed Ice Cream; 
Ptomaine Poisoning 

Death from  ptomaine poisoning 
through eating decomposed ice cream 
or other food created a liability of an 
accident insurer under its policy pro- 
viding for payment to the beneficiary, 
if deceased died of injuries effected 
directly and independently of all other 
causes through accidental means. 

O’Connor v. Columbia National Life 
Insurance Company (St. Louis Ct. 
of App., Missouri), 282 S. W. Rep. 
218; 58 Ins. Law Jour. 475. 

The easily accessible statement of 
fact preceding each decision makes this 
work an invaluable guide for the claim 
adjuster and counsel. The compilation, 
according to the author’s foreword, has 
been in process during thirty-five years 
and shows the development of court 
definitions of accident and disease in a 
way which warrants its name as a 
Ready Reference Digest. 


AETNA’S BROOKLYN CLASS 

A class in insurance has been estab- 
lished by the Brookiyn branch of the 
Aetna Life, and, starting with this week, 
a series of talks for Brooklyn insur 
ance men will be continued regularly 
throughout the fall and winter. During 
the various meetings various forms of 
insurance will be thoroughly analyzed, 
selling arguments will be suggested es- 
sential to a proper presentation of each 
particular form of insurance, and a real 
service will be created along broad 
lines. A similar insurance class has 
been successfully held at the New York 
branch of the Aetna companies with 
marked success during the past two 
years, 
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Twenty-five Years of Service! 


McNaughton & Livingston, general 
agents for the Fidelity & Deposit for 
over twenty-five years, have resigned to 
become general agents for the Standard 
Accident, of Detroit. They have the 
best wishes of their former associates, 
who congratulate the members of the 
firm on their opportunity for. still 
greater service through directorship in 
the newly reorganized Standard Acci- 
dent. » © 

Long Island Sound Storms 

The “America Fore” companies are 
sending out a little circular showing 
damage done by windstorm in and 
around Pelham Bay, N. Y. It is at- 
tractively printed and will give the 
assured something to think about as 
people who live on or near Long Island 
Sound near New York think they are 
many leagues removed from tornadoes. 

see 


Heard on the Subway 

“What right have they got to make 
taxi drivers take out a bond?” 

“Why ain't they?’ 

“Why should they?” 

“Well, you know yourself, George, 
that nine out of ten taxi drivers will 
take a chance where a private driver 
will stop and wait.” 

“Not if he owns his cab.” 

“Yes, but most of ’em don’t.” 

And if you ask us we'd say it’s a 
“fearful sitchiashun!” 

* 2 6 
Public Liability Bulletin 

The Globe Indemnity urges the neces- 
sity of pushing the matter of public lia- 
bility protection into the attention of 
employers. In an article by Philip 
Schweitzer in the company’s latest news 
bulletin, the sales points for the line 
are mentioned and a small circular is 
attached as a publicity suggestion in 
this connection. 

* * og 


Pre-Adjustment of Claims 
The committees on arrangements for 
the golf tournaments to be held in con- 
junction with the Lake Placid conven- 
tion next week have decided that any 
member caught playing golf during the 
business sessions of the convention 
shall be barred from entering the tour- 
naments! Teacher, call the truant 
officer! 
a x ae 
Wadsworth Will Not Speak 
Eliot Wadsworth, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, who was scheduled to 
speak at the Casualiv & Surety Conven- 
tion at Lake Placid, has been unable 
to make arrangements to allow his pres- 
ence at the meeting. 
ca + oa 
Becomes Firm Member 
Edward D. Steck, insurance manager 
of E. V. Brand & Son, Hollis, Long 
Island, representatives of the Globe In- 
demnity, has become a member of the 
firm. 
e ae * ok 
Schick in the East 
C. E. Schick, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Northwestern Casualty & 
Surety, of Milwaukee, has been touring 
the East inspecting the company agen- 
cles, 








Ocean Safety Service 

The Ocean Accident & Guarantee has 
issued an attractive catalogue showing 
the safety bulletin service which is is- 
sued to the company’s assureds. Photo- 
graphic reproductions of the various 
posters and bulletins are shown with 
statistics as to the demand for each, and 
explanations as to how to carry on a 
safety campaign. “Old Man Precau- 
tion” is featured in one series, and “The 
Ideals of the American Workman” in 
another. There are types to fit every 
situation and the collection is a credit 
to the company. 

a a 


Goes to Springfield 

Frank W. Maher, special agent for 
the National Surety, has become asso- 
ciated with Stearns Brothers, Inc., gen- 
eral agents at Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Maher has had broad experience in the 
development of fidelity, surety and bur- 
glary lines. 

ac aK * 
. A. Harrington President 

Charles A. Harrington general man- 
ager of the Masonic Protective Associa- 
tion, has been elected, president of the 
company, succeeding his father, the 
late Francis A. Harrington. 





CASUALTY CONVENTION WEEK 


Joint Meeting of Casualty Men Begins 
Monday; Many Prominent Speak- 
ers Scheduled 


The joint casualty convention opens 
Monday morning at Lake Placid, New 
York, with an exceptional list of speak- 
ers. Aside from those named in the pre- 
liminary program, Commissioner Don- 
aldson, of Pennsylvania, will speak, as 
will Jesse S. Phillips, manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; Henry S. Ives, secretary, 
and G. E. Turner, manager, of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, Cn>- 
cago; John R. Bland, president of the 
United States F. & G.; H. D. Martin, of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion; Edson §. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty; and Charles 
L. Underhill, Massachusetts Congress- 


~ man, 


The golf tournament will be played 
during the afternoon of each day and 
eleven trophies, presented by prominent 
insurance men, will be awarded to the 
winners. The evenings will be taken 
up with various activities, both social 
and business, as the committees will 
hold their sessions on call of the chair- 
men. Thursday afternoon before the 
delegates leave, a motor trip through 
the picturesque surrounding country 
has been arranged. 





WINFIELD W. GREENE 


Consulting Actuary 
and Underwriter 


85 Nassau Street New York 














Tel. John 1114-5 


of reterence. 





Casualty Adjustment Bureau 
90 William Street, New York City 
RELIABLE INVESTIGATIONS AND 

side QUICK SERVI 
Our reputation is based on past performance. We show results. 


| Liability, Compensation, Auto Fire and Theft, Collision, Prope D 
, , . amage 
| Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accidents, Burglary, Plate Glass. = ati 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 


nes BY EXPERTS— 
Send for booklet 

















The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 





The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 








Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Georgia 
Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


Macon, Ga. 
100% AMERICAN. 


September 22, 1922 

















The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1074 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


fugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


8. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 




















A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 























J. L. MAUTNER A. J. HESS 


J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 


92 William St. 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 5222 














RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 
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CONSTRUCTION operations are again under way. Have you analyzed his insurance needs—consid- 
Residences and apartments springing up, new office ered the number of lines for which he is a prospect? 
buildings alive with workmen, modern bridges re- Are you sharing his prosperity? 


placing old ones, long stretches of highway under Look over this list. Most of these lines are needed 
repair or construction. Behind all this work is the 


: : ; ; by nearly every contractor in your community for 
contractor. Business is good with him. ; ; ; . ; 
the protection of his various business and home inter- 


How about your business with the contractor? ests. Check themover. How many can you furnish? 






Contract Bonds Automobile Property Damage Hold-Up 

Fidelity Bonds Automobile Fire Paymaster Robbery 
Employer’s Liability Automobile Theft Safe Robbery 
Workmen’s Compensation Teams Liability Combination Residence 
Public Liability Motor Truck Contents Accident 

Automobile Collision Personal Effects Health 


Automobile Liability Fire Life 






Perhaps you cannot now furnish in yourowncom- the insurance needs of his contractor clients but 
panies a// these needed kinds of protection. If not, those of his whole community as well. Clients 
it is what you lose by not being an 4tna Multiple turn to him naturally when a new insurance need 
Line Agent! The Agent of the A&tna Affiliated arises, confident of his ability to supply it speedily 
Companies can fill in his own office not only all and well. 






There are still some attractive agency openings in the 
‘Etna organization. There may be an opportunity to rep- 
resent the Aitna Company in your locality. It will pay you 
to inquire. Write W. L. Mooney, Agency Secretary, 





/JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Largest Organization in the World Writing Life, Accident, Health, Liability, Compensation, Fire, Marine 
and Automobile Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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UP TO THE MINUTE! 























LiL. 


The Reliar.ce Life prides itself on always being strictly “up-to-the 



























































































































































a 
minute.” | ae 
: From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the e 
rs field of life insurance. | 
’ 2 
Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: : 
. J : 
: | 
= PERFECT PROTECTION 7 
! POLICY | 
i 
om It is a policy with a human appeal! —— 
o In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under ma 
| this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 
A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you ~ 
| ‘the something different” to talk to your prospects. } 
. It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time has proved that. 
AND— 
’ Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 
x How about a connection? 





























! RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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